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ement of policy... 





The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 

















Important New UcGrau-Al Sooke 
— 





BUILDING AN ENGINEERING CAREER | 


By Ciement C. WiiuiaMs; and Erica A. Farser, University of Florida. New 
Third Edition. 299 pages, $4.75 (paper edition, $3.25) 


This widely known work has been largely rewritten to reflect the changes and advances in the 
engineering profession since the war, with new surveys used as to numbers of engineers, their dis- 
tribution as to jobs, their salaries, etc. Giving an up-to-date picture of the engineering profession 
of today, the book provides a survey of the profession, explaining what engineers do, giving its 
history, and comparing it with other professions. It covers the subject completely, answering 
such questions as: who should study engineering and how to apply for a job. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City College; with the collaboration of 
Mo ty Lewsn, Los Angeles. 219 pages, $3.95 (paper edition, $2.75) 


A nontechnical, challenging text specifically written to help college freshmen get oriented and 
make the most of their college years. In a vivid and journalistic style, orientation to the 
college campus, the faculty and student body is discussed, along with such topics as participa- 
tion in college life; development of leadership techniques; and personal adjustment and develop- 
ment. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE: Problems of Self-Discovery and Self-Direction 


By Marcaret E. Bennett. Fourth Edition. 457 pages, $4.50 


This text is designed to aid college freshmen in their initial adjustment to college, and in their 
realization of the fullest values from their college experience; and to assist them during their 
educational, vocational and personal planning and adjustment during college years and beyond. 
It deals with all the various aspects of personal services that may be considered and studied in 
groups individually as a complement to or in coordination with counseling. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 
By Kerra Davis, Indiana University. 557 pages, $6.50 


Here is the first text to cover the full range of management’s human relations activities and prob- 
lems, presenting students with the fundamentals of employee relations. It discusses problems that 
occur when people work together in organized group effort. Though oriented toward business, 
the principles and ideas presented are just as applicable to government, education, or other work 
groups. Cases illustrate the problems presented. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


TRENDS IN APPRENTICESHIP 


Trend is up: Early this year it was estimated that the 
were about 250,000 apprentices being trained under organized 
prenticeship programs. About 190,000 of these apprentices we 
registered with Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of U. § 
Department of Labor or with State apprenticeship agencies. J 
known number of additional workers is learning skills informa 
Good economic conditions, along with more promotional activit 
by management, labor, and government, are responsible for inc 
in number of young persons preparing to enter skilled labor f 
through apprenticeship training. However, number now in trai 
is still well below postwar peak, when thousands of returning 


veterans were in training as apprentices. 








Registered apprenticeships per 1,000 craftsmen: A year 
there were about 19.6 apprentices per 1,000 craftsmen in Unit 
States. Greatest number of apprentices per 1,000 craftsmen 
reported in District of Columbia (62), Montana (42), Minnesot 
(33), Connecticut (32), and Arizona and Wisconsin (31). Smal 
number was reported in North Dakota (7), Mississippi (8), Sou 
Dakota (9), New Hampshire (9), Arkansas (10), and Kansas (10) 
Six trades—carpenter, plumber-—pipefitter, electrician, sheet 
metal worker, auto mechanic, and brick mason—accounted for 5 
cent of all registered apprentices. 

Ratio of journeymen to apprentices in building trades: 
1955 ratio of journeymen to one apprentice was 6.9 for roofer 
8.2 for sheet metal workers, 8.6 for electricians, 9.9 for pl 
ers and pipefitters, 12.1 for bricklayers, 14.4 for plasterer 
cement masons, 21.8 for ironworkers, 27.2 for carpenters, and 
for painters, paperhangers, and glaziers. These figures are 
on BLS survey of 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or mor 

Apprentice losses and replacements: According to same 
survey, for every 1,000 journeymen employed during 1955, 16.5 
lost to industry through death, retirement, or disability. 3 
only 14.4 apprentices completed training programs. Roofers, 
metal workers, electricians, trowel trades, and plasterers al 
cement masons are training apprentices at rates that exceed 4 
of losses of journeymen; ironworkers achieved balanced positi 
this respect; while painters, paperhangers, and glaziers com 
only 7 apprentices for each 18 journeymen lost to the craft. 
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NEW HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Magnitude: Highway Act of 1956 will have tremendous impact 
ey 0 national economy. Main objective is completion of national 
system of defense and interstate highways—a 41,000-mile system of 
"S$ high-speed expressways spanning continent and providing main in- 
terconnecting routes between major population and production cen- 
ters of USA and with Mexico and Canada. All but about 7,000 miles 
of network will consist of divided highways of four or more lanes 

with controlled access and no grade crossings. During next 15 

years Federal government will spend about 38.5 billion dollars for 

highway construction. Together with required State matching 

t theg funds, more than 50 billions will be spent, at rate of about 3 

ized 4 billions each year. 

eS We Labor shortage: Major personnel needs will be for engineers 

’U. sj and for skilled machine operators, according to Department of Com— 

Ss. ares Bureau of Public Roads states that increased productivity 
formay has reduced man—hour labor requirements by two-fifths over past 

tivitj decade, and planners hope to lick labor shortages through con- 

r ing tinuing better utilization of manpower, including use of automatic 
bor fa devices in routine operations and calculations. World War II pat- 
traig tern of job breakdown, on-the-job training, upgrading, and other 

rningj devices may be repeated. 

Other economic impacts: When superhighways are built, it 
yearg Will usually result in considerable increase in property values 
Unit@ along and near new routes. Areas now far out from city center 

men wawill be brought within range of practical commuting. Small popu- 

nesotglated places will mushroom into bustling suburban towns. 











Smal 
, Sov MISCELLANEOUS 
(10) Careers in wildlife management: Annual surveys of Wildlife 





sheet Management Institute show gradual decrease in number of under— 
for H graduate college students taking wildlife management or related 
major courses of study. Yet in 1956, half of State conservation 
jes: Jagencies foresaw increase in number of required fish and game 
20feri technicians. Trained foresters are also in short supply. Survey 
or pliof ten Southern States showed that in that region alone 340 for- 
terel™ esters will be needed annually over next five years to fill posi- 
, andi tions with industry and government. 

are Career Service Opportunities in the U. S. Department of 

r moON Agriculture: This is title of new well-illustrated 63-page Agri- 
same | culture Handbook No. 45, available from U. S. Department of Agri- 
16.5] culture. 
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A Tentative Definition of Emotional Immaturity 
Utilizing the Critical Incident Technique 





The guidance worker not infrequently is 
confronted with the problem of differentiat- 
ing between normal difficulties in assumption 
of adult responsibilities and arrested develop- 
ment in emotional and mental life. Although 
this research is based upon deviant behavior, 
it is presented here together with Maurice 
Lorr’s comments because of its potential use- 
fulness for the counselor in identifying emo- 
tional immaturity.—Ed. 











Acvees language constitutes a major 
obstacle to theoretical progress. Many 
of the terms currently employed by psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists have 
been sharply, but nevertheless justly, criti- 
cized as being ambiguous and loosely used. 
The present investigation concerns itself 
with the meaning and usage of a very 
common and very ambiguous term, namely, 
emotional immaturity. 

In the course of reviewing the literature 
it was noted that relatively little directly 
pertinent material was available. Emo- 
tional maturity is usually mentioned as part 
of a discussion of emotional development, 
briefly defined, and quickly passed over. 
Emotional immaturity is commonly left to 
be inferred from the passage relating to 
maturity. Even though the term has been 
used by some to designate a psychiatric 
classification, little or no reference is made 
to it in several standard psychiatric texts. 

The few authors who have dealt directly 


Leo R. Ercsert is with the American Institute for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This article is based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the Department of Psychology of the 
University of Pittsburgh in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. The writer 
wishes to express his appreciation to John C. 
Flanagan for his constructive suggestions and guid- 
ance and to Col. Eugene R. Inwood and the other 
members of the neuropsychiatric staff at Walter 
Reed Army Hospital whose generous cooperation 
made this research possible. 
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with the concept of emotional immaturity, 
approached the topic with varying interests 
and viewpoints. Stalker [9] and Bromberg 
[2] introduced the concept in their respec- 
tive discussions of the psychopathic per- 
sonality and antisocial behavior. Ruesch 
[8] deals with emotional immaturity in 
terms of its relationship to psychosomatic 
medicine. Thorpe [//] approached the 
topic by requesting a group of psychology 
students to present him with a list of in- 
fantilisms encountered in everyday life. In 
view of this variety of approach it was in- 
evitable to find striking differences of 
opinion among the authors. 

In some instances the differences of 
opinion appear attributable to the fact that 
the authors are operating in different con- 
textual spheres of subject matter. For ex- 
ample, Chambers, Weber, and Furfey L, 
12, 7], who were primarily interested in 
establishing scales for measuring the emo- 
tional age of children, relied heavily on the 
premise that, all other things being equal, 
the older the child the more mature he will 
be. Investigators who dealt with adults 
rather than with children tended to de- 
emphasize the importance of age as a cri- 
terion of emotional maturity. Other dif- 
ferences of opinion were noted, some of 
which could not be easily reconciled. For 
instance, some authors agree with Allport 
(7] and Cowley [4] that emotional imma- 
turity is undesirable, whereas, others hold 
with Wolters [/3] that the absence of any 
manifestations of immaturity would result 
in a state resembling psychic death. 

There is a further difference in usage that 
merits mention. The term emotional im- 
maturity is used by some authors to desig- 
nate a diagnostic classification, while others 
use it as a descriptive generalization char- 
acterizing types of behavior common to all 
people. In the former instance reference 
is made to an emotionally immature indi- 
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vidual, whereas the latter refers to emotion- 
















— ally immature behavior. Both usages ap- 
a pear to have advantages and both were 
. wed to provide some organization and 
SPEC Teructure to the conceptual scope of the 
hw present investigation. The definition of 
y in fmotional immaturity as set forth in its 
matic PAgnostic usage represents a step towards 
the pmiting the heretofore boundless appli- 

1 lability of the concept. Within this more 
ry estricted sphere of reference the further 
a eed for clarification might be handled by 

.' Investigating the following problem, 
7 ‘ot amely, what constitutes an emotionally 
S © fumature reaction to a situation. 
. a The major frame of reference adopted 
’ Pes y the present study was the Army’s diag- 
Eat Postic definition of “Immaturity Reaction.” 
Bans! his definition in its most general form is 
— follows: 
A nt This category applies to physically adult 
eee dividuals, who are unable to maintain 
n the oe emotional equilibrium and independ- 
qual, ce under minor or major stress, because 
will deficiencies in emotional development. 
dults PP™* individuals are classed in this group 
5 de. Prcause their behavior disturbance is based 
err fixation of certain character patterns; 
. dif. thers, because their behavior is a regressive 
e of fraction due to severe stress. 

For | Lhe classification will be applied only to 
Iport ch character and behavior disorders in 
cota hich the neurotic features (such as anxi- 
hold ff Conversion, phobia, etc.) are not prom- 
any Pent and only the basic personality devel- 
esult PPment and not anxiety, is the crucial dis- 

inguishing factor. Evidence of physical 
that Pmaturity may or may not be present [10]. 
im- }iatement of the Problem 
rw The purpose of the present study is to 
char- Ptablish a relatively clear-cut, usable defi- 
© al] fition of an emotionally immature reaction. 
‘ence fhe definition is to be presented in the 
indi- P™m of a list of the types of reactions which 
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are considered to be definite manifestations 
of emotional immaturity. The reactions 
to be investigated are those of adults. The 
observers who make the judgments are 
persons involved in the psychiatric care, 
treatment, or diagnosis of individuals. The 
study deals only with those reactions of 
adults which the observers judge to be clear 
manifestations of emotional immaturity, in 
the sense that the response is characteristic 
of the type of emotional reactivity that is 
prevalent in and expected of children. 


Methods and Devices 


The critical incident technique was used 
to gather specific incidents of emotionally 
immature reactions to situations. This tech- 
nique was developed to provide a detailed, 
comprehensive definition of activities. It 
was used in the Aviation Psychology Pro- 
gram during World War II, and has subse- 
quently been further developed by the 
American Institute for Research. The pro- 
cedure involved in the application of the 
critical incident technique is described in 
detail by Flanagan [, 6]. 

The present utilization of the critical in- 
cident technique differs considerably from 
its former applications. Most of the previ- 
ous work with the technique has been pri- 
marily designed to establish critical require- 
ments for specific activities. These critical 
requirements were intended to serve as a 
basic criterion measure in the evaluation of 
job performance. In essence, the technique 
is a means of accumulating data dealing 
with effective and ineffective performance of 
an activity in an attempt to establish those 
job requirements that are critical, in that 
they are judged to contribute significantly 
to success or failure. 

In the present investigation the critical 
incident technique is used to define more 
clearly the meaning of a commonly used, 
though ambiguous, term. The study seeks 
to determine what constitutes emotional 
immaturity; what specific behavior to 
specific situations falls within its province. 


Accumulation of Incidents 


Specific incidents of behavior judged to 
be immature reactions to situations were 
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TABLE 1 puriti 

Distribution of Incidents According to Source jende 

= —=p)stra 

Washington peree! 

D. C. Pittsburgh there 

Walter As | 

Reed VA Western on 

Army Hygiene Behavior State ked 

Hospital Clinic Clinic Penitentiary Total : ~ | 

Corpsmen (6)* 49 0 0 0 49 There 

Nurses (12)* 48 0 0 0 48 ate go 

Occupational Therapists (7 )* 39 0 0 0 39 tor) 
Psychiatric Social Workers (4)* 59 0 0 0 59 

Psychiatrists (14)* 131 0 0 0 131 esult 
Psychologists (19 )* 63 25 10 18 116 

Others (5)* 16 0 0 0 16 At 

— — — — — tracte 

Total (67)* 405 25 10 18 458 hatur 

* The numbers in parentheses pertain to the number of contributors. All other figures refer to the numbe asis ¢ 

of incidents. hese ¢ 

ystem 

solicited from psychiatrists, psychologists, All the reactions that had been designateghich 


psychiatric social workers, occupational 
therapists, nurses and corpsmen. The ques- 
tions posed to the respondents were the 
following: (1) Have you recently thought 
of someone as being emotionally immature 
(regardless of diagnosis)? (2) What speci- 
fically happened that gave you _ this 
impression? 

The concept of emotional immaturity was 
generally structured for the respondents in 
terms of childlike behavior. A total of 458 
incidents were contributed by the respond- 
ents. The distribution of incidents by 
source is shown in TABLE 1. 

The study was initiated and primarily 
conducted at the Walter Reed Army Hospi- 
tal. Four hundred and five of the incidents 
were gathered at Walter Reed. The addi- 
tional 53 incidents were contributed by 13 
psychologists employed at several non-mili- 
tary institutions in Pittsburgh. The total 
number of respondents used in the study 
was 67. 

Almost all the incidents were drawn from 
the behavior of neuro-psychiatric patients. 
These patients consisted of soldiers, WACS, 
army dependents, and civilians. There 
were few incidents reported concerning the 
behavior of individuals of nonpatient status. 

Deriving a classification system from the 
incidents was the major task of the study. 
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as emotionally immature were abstractegito 51 
from the incidents and each “immaturity 
was separately recorded. Each incident conf , |, 
tained one or more immaturities. The i 
maturities consisted of relatively precis 
units of behavior in that each was meant t 
contain simply one complete behavior 
aspect that had been judged immatun 
They were grouped together on the basis o 
similarity. Similarity was judged on a 
havioral basis so that the classification prj. 
marily constituted a grouping of action if, 
relation to situational conditions. 

In classifying the data properly it w 


sources of error. The first source of err 
consisted of distorting those aspects of t 
incidents which the contributor had i 
tended to be essential; the second consist 


Becan 
Frus 
Becam 
ave bee 


ties. Two procedures were used to saff' 
guard against distortion of the incident 
First, when problems of interpretation arog. 
the investigator asked the original contrib 
tor of the incident to restate the essence 
the incident. At the completion of t 
categorization a random sample of 25 ing 
dents was submitted to two judges. Thi 
were given all the information about tha 
incidents that had been obtained and w 
asked to analyze incidents into the im 


Becan 
Brou 
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fustratio 
imself. 
aving a 
ected; be 
VW authc 
ehavior 
r misus 
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wurities which they believed had been in- 
tended by the original contributors. The 
————=pbstractions of the judges were in substantial 
greement with those of the investigator 


——— |there was 76 per cent complete agreement). 
As a check on the investigator’s classifica- 
ion of the immaturities, two judges were 
Total isked to categorize a random sample of 25 


____[mmaturities into the classification system. 
49 [here was complete agreement among all 
48 fhtegorists (the two judges and the investi- 


ns ator) in 60 per cent of the classifications. 


131 Results and Discussions 
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A total of 621 immaturities were ab- 
16 ay ie 7 
rare tracted from the 458 incidents. These im- 
458 




















naturities were grouped together on the 
basis Of structural similarity. It was from 
ese groupings that a general classification 
ystem emerged. The classification system, 
signated hich is presented below, organizes the data 
stractegato 51 categories and seven major areas. 


e numobde 


Classification System 


—t COM A Listing of Emotionally Immature Reactions 
e inj 


Frequency 
preci 
rea 1: Demonstrating Tolerance for 
neant tq : ; 4 
, Frustration or Stress 
havior 
Became Angered by Something Trivial 23 


Became angered by a relatively minor frustra- 


basis 0 : : 

mn which would more appropriately be over- 
ma OO . : . 
f oked or forgiven. The frustrations involve such 
— Pr hings as: having to wait a little before getting 


¢ attention or article desired; having one’s opin- 
yn contested in the course of a relatively incon- 
/quential discussion (i.e., what type of cigarette 


of erro Became Angered by an Imagined or Invoked 

s of th} Frustration 6 
had Became angered by a frustration that seems to 
onsistefave been imagined or invoked by the individual, 


| Became Angered at a Situation One Has 
Brought Upon Himself 16 
Became angered or annoyed at a situation or 


sence 4 
of typ'stration which the individual has brought upon 
25 ing'mself. The frustration involves such things as: 


aving an unreasonable request or demand re- 
Fcted; being justly reprimanded or punished, either 
‘W authority or circumstance, for one’s previous 
havior (i.e., deprived of open ward privileges 
br misusing these privileges). 
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4. Exhibited Somatic Disturbances When Upset 7 

Exhibited somatic manifestations or complaints 
when frightened or frustrated. The somatic mani- 
festations involve the emergence of specific symp- 
toms when upset; the spontaneous recovery from 
symptoms when the individual becomes fearful of 
being incarcerated in a hospital as a consequence. 


5. Resorted to Alcoholism When Upset 5. 
Resorted to drinking when the situation took on 
aspects of threat or unpleasantness (i.e., began 
drinking a few days before his furlough ended and 
drank to such an extent that he had to be hos- 
pitalized). 
6. Was or Became Unduly Frightened 16 
Was so fearful or became so frightened as to 
make the consequent behavior unadaptive, dis- 
comforting or inconsiderate. The consequent be- 
havior involves such things as: making decisions 
that are clearly not to the individual’s advantage; 
embarking on a course of action that violates exist- 
ing rules and regulations (i.e., a corpsman was so 
afraid he would miss lunch that he left the pa- 
tients unattended and went to eat). 


7. Became Unduly Upset by a Frustration 27 

Became upset as manifested by crying, fussing 
or feeling hurt. The reaction far exceeds the frus- 
tration or provocation which evoked it and in- 
volves such things as: crying and screaming when 
ordered to do something the individual does not 
want to do; fussing and whimpering for a very 
prolonged period of time. 


8. Became Temporarily Depressed and Dis- 
organized When Upset 11 
Became temporarily depressed and disorganized 
when upset. The reaction far exceeds the frustra- 
tion or provocation which evoked it and involves 
things as: making suicidal gestures when 
placed in situations that the individual does not 
like; becoming so disorganized that he cannot con- 
tinue to function when he cannot have his way 
(i.e., broke down and went to bed for several days 
when a girl, whom he had just met, refused to 
marry him). 


such 


Area Il: 


9. Exhibited Marked Lack of Restraint $2 

Exhibited marked lack of restraint when angered 
or frustrated. This lack of restraint consists of 
direct, immediate, aggressive action and involves 
behavior such as: assaulting, striking, throwing, 
tearing (i.e., jumped up and tried to assault an- 
other patient who helped himself to one of his 
cookies). 


Handling Anger 


10. Engaged in Unrestrained Verbal Expression 
of Anger 24 
Engaged in an unrestrained verbal expression of 
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anger in the form of cursing, swearing, insulting, 
creating scenes, etc. (i.e., insulted the nurse when 
she told him that she couldn't give him the sleep- 
ing pill he wanted, because it was against regu- 
lations). 


11. Engaged in Retaliative or Spiteful Behavior 13 

Engaged in behavior that was specifically in- 
tended to be retaliative or spiteful. The behavior 
is governed by a grudge and the desire to “get 
even” with someone for a previously incurred re- 
sentment or grievance. The retaliations include 
such things as: negativistic refusals to do what 
one should; active attempts at untimely retribu- 
tion (i.e., returned a slap a week later after carry- 
ing the resentment for a week). 


12. Engaged in Sulking or Pouting 8 

Engaged in sulking or pouting when angered or 
frustrated. Although the resentment is great, no 
attempt at retribution is made. 


13. Displaced Resentment and Aggression 7 

Inflicted punishment not on the individuals 
whose actions had provided the frustration, but dis- 
placed the punitive and retaliative behavior onto 
other individuals who were not responsible for or 
involved in the frustrating situation (i.e., walked 
over and smacked a small patient when “teed off” 
at the personnel for asking him to wait a minute). 


14. Resorted to Unwarranted Charges and Ac- 
cusations 8 
Resorted to making unwarranted charges and 
accusations when angered or frustrated. The 
charges and accusations have little or no basis in 
the factual elements of the situation and are both 
untrue and unfair. 


15. Resorted to Threats When Angered 13 

Resorted to threats when angered by a situation 
that is occurring or has occurred. The threats are 
essentially statements of resentment which incorpo- 
rate not only the desire, but the means of retalia- 
tion. 


Area III: Accepting the Dictates of Authority, 
Necessity and Convention 


16. Refused to Comply with Orders and Regula- 
tions 24 
Refused to comply with or adhere to specific 
orders, regulations, or procedures. The individual 
either refuses to do what is specifically required, or 
persists in behavior that is specifically forbidden 
(i.e., keeps barging into the nurses’ office to get 
candy even though the ward rules forbid this and 
he knows it). 


17. Would Do What Is Required Only If Un- 
necessary or Irrelevant Stipulations Are Met 11 
Would behave as required or expected by custom 
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only if specific stipulated conditions obtain. Thes 
conditions which the individual imposes are either, 
unnecessary, irrelevant adjuncts (i.e., am accountant 
refused to attend a social function because he did 
not have a clean white shirt with “French cuffs”); o 
demands, which the individual insists must be 
granted in return for his doing what he should. 


18. Refused to Comply with a Reasonable Re- 
quest j 
Refused to comply with a reasonable request 
The request involves such things as: asking the 
individual to help rectify or undo a situation 
which he, by virtue of his former actions, has 
brought about (i.e., refused to help straighten out 
the looms after he fouled them up); asking the 
individual to postpone doing what he wants for a 
short period of time to meet another person\ 
convenience. 


19. Tried to Avoid Unpleasant Necessity 4 

Tried to avoid, evade, or run away from situa 
tions which, though unpleasant, had to be met 
The behaviors include such things as: trying t 
avoid discussing issues directly bearing on the 
treatment situation (i.e., evaded answering the 
question the ward officer asked him, namely, why 
was he sent to the hospital, and asked when his 
baggage would be shipped); running away from 
home when conditions become unpleasant or diff; 
cult. 





20. Violated Custom or Good Taste 

Behaved in a way that violated the dictates 
custom, good taste, or ethics. The behavior i 
volves such things as: dressing inappropriately 
in an unconventional manner for an occasion; r 
fusing to abide by the majority decision of th 
group as regards where to lunch. 


21. Reacted with Unexpected Affect 6 

Reacted to a situation with an unexpectedly in 
appropriate affective response. The reactions in 
volve such things as: being pleased when on 
should be angry or ashamed (i.e., laughed and sail 
that her mother always said she ate like a hog 
rather than take offense when the nurse commente 
about her sloppy eating habits); being angry o 
defiant when one should be grateful (i.e., got angy 
at being kept in the hospital until her husban 
returned from Puerto Rico, even though we wey 
doing her a favor, for she had no place to go). 


22. Displayed a Peculiar Sense of Humor 

Displayed a peculiar sense of humor by jestin 
about or deriving great pleasure and entertainmes 
from something not funny. This brand of hum 
involves such things as: proposing to a girl in jeg 
getting great pleasure from destructive activi 
(i.e., a soldier threw a chair out of an open winda 
for the amusement of his fellow students). 
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23. Engaged in Childish Activities 8 

Engaged in activities that would be expected of 
and appropriate to a child but not an adult. The 
activities involve such things as: using baby talk; 
engaging in childish expressions of pleasure, bash- 
fulness; playing. 


Area IV: Demonstrating Integration, Self-Sufficiency 
and Achievement 
24. Failed to Act in Their Own Interests 22 
Failed to provide for their own immediate needs 
or act in behalf of their own interests and reason- 
able desires. The behavior is characterized by 
the failure or inability to be self-sufficient or care 
for one’s affairs in an adequate manner and in- 
volves such things as: being unable to handle 
simple financial obligations independently; failing 
o provide for his needs (i.e., had to be reminded 
o dress warmly for a walk on a cold day). 
5. Behaved in a Way Clearly Not to Their 
Advantage 20 
Behaved in a way that was clearly not to the 
individual's own advantage or in a way that would 
very likely lead to unnecessary difficulties or grief. 
The behavior involves such things as: deciding on 
a course of action that needlessly assumes con- 
siderable risk in terms of antagonizing someone 
in authority; persisting in a course of action which 
has in the past led to considerable unhappiness. 


- = 


ro 


26. Behaved in a Self-Contradictory Manner 19 

Performed a sequence of behavior in a highly 
inconsistent or self-contradictory manner in that 
the actions, statements, and attitudes which relate 
to one topic or event are contradictory. The be- 
havior involves such things as: raising hell about 
wife every time she asks for money—he storms, 
calls her vile names, then he always sends her the 
money; resorting to Indian giving. 


27. Displayed Lack of Persistence and Effort in 
Work 5 
Applied little effort or showed little persistence 
in his work. The individual is attempting to cope 
with tasks that he either can perform, or could 
master readily if he were more persistent (i.e., 
threw the tool down and walked off when he 

could not operate it correctly on the first try). 


28. Displayed an Overpowering Need to Be with 
Mother or Family 10 
Displayed an overpowering need to be home 
with mother, father, and other members of the 
family. This need is manifested either by going 
home whenever it is feasible, regardless of situa- 
tional prohibitions, or verbalizing an intense de- 

sire to go home regardless of the consequences. 


e 


29. Made a Ridiculous Attempt at Suicide 5 
Employed remarkably conspicuous or ineffective 
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tactics to effect suicide. The method chosen is so 
unlikely to succeed that the attempt itself be- 
comes ludicrous (i.e., a soldier tried to commit 
suicide by hanging himself from a one-inch branch 
with his pistol lanyard. He was on guard duty 
and had a loaded pistol but never thought of 
using it). 


Area V: Handling Manipulative and Provocative 
Impulses 
30. Used Techniques of Nuisance Value to Make 
Others Comply with Demands 17 
Attempted, either by threats or action of nuisance 
value, to force other individuals to comply with 
their demands or desires. The techniques em- 
ployed involve such things as: acting in a way 
that is specifically designed to cause other individ- 
uals so much inconvenience, concern, or trouble, 
that they would be forced to accede to the de- 
mands (i.e., took five seconals to scare her husband 
into giving her more sexual attention); employing 
threats that are essentially of the “you do this or 
else” variety. 


31. Continued Repetition of Requests 23 
Kept repeating requests, statements, or com- 


plaints continually, when the repetition was un- 
necessary, inappropriate, or annoying. The re- 
quests are either verbalized or acted out by means 
of mutely and doggedly hounding someone for an 
object or service. 


32. Made Unreasonable Demands 30 

Made unreasonable requests or demands for spe- 
cial privileges or favors. These requests involve 
such things as: requesting unnecessary aid; re- 
questing something which presumes upon the time, 
labor, or rights of others (i.e., called his mother to 
come up from Richmond to Washington to bring 
him some popsicles or something good). 


33. Behaved in a Rude or Presumptuous 
Manner 10 
Behaved in a rude or presumptuous manner. 
The behavior involves activities such as: butting 
into the conversations of other people; failing to 
show others the common courtesy due them (i.e., 
kept visiting his neighbors, who had just gotten a 
television set, and kept interrupting the programs 
with derisive comments about television). 


34. Resorted to Blaming Others for His Actions 7 

Resorted to blaming either fate or other people 
for events which the individual has by his actions 
brought about himself (i.e., replied that one of 
the patients egged him on when the nurse pointed 
out that his manner was unbecoming). 


35. Attempted to Tease or Provoke 17 
Engaged in behavior that was deliberately in- 
tended to annoy, harass, or provoke. The be- 
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havior includes such things as: trying to start a 
fight or an argument; teasing others because of 
the pleasure this activity affords (i.e., went over to 
a delusional patient, who was afraid that someone 
was trying to kill him, and teased him, saying 
someone was really after him and was getting 
closer). 


36. Behaved in a Surreptitious or Sneaky Manner 6 

Employed under-handed, surreptitious tactics in 
an attempt to get away with something or put 
something over on others. The behavior closely 
resembles that of the mischievous schoolboy and 
involves such things as: engaging in a nuisance 
activity after making sure that no one of authority 
is watching; trying to eavesdrop on the conversa- 
tion of others. 


37. Behaved in a Deceitful Manner ll 

Engaged in lying or simulation. The lying or 
simulation is intentional and consistent with the 
immediate aims of the individual in that it serves 
to either get him what he wants, or to defend what 
he has done. 


38. Engaged in Tattling or Talebearing 8 

Engaged in tattling or talebearing. The be- 
havior is designed to implicate others and place 
them in difficulty or embarrassment (i.e., a patient, 
who is on a special diet, asked the cook for some 
meat. When the cook gave him some he went to 
the dietician saying that the cook was giving him 
things he should not eat). 


89. Behaved in an Insensitive or Inconsiderate 
Manner 7 
Behaved in an insensitive or inconsiderate man- 
ner ignoring the rights, feelings, or convenience of 
others. The behavior involves such things as: 
talking to another individual at length without 
sensing that the other individual is disinterested; 
making extensive and unnecessary impositions on 
others. 


40. Tried Unduly Hard to Impress Others 
Favorably 10 
Tried unduly hard to impress others with their 
achievements, intellect, prowess, or good looks. The 
attempt is made spontaneously either by word or 
deed and involves such things as: bragging about 
one’s ability or attributes (i.e., bragged about how 
clever she was as she spontaneously told of her 
escape from a mental hospital); showing off or dis- 
playing one’s ability or attainments for the bene- 
fit of a presumably admiring audience (i.e., tried 
to impress others by calling attention to the fact 
that he finished the sample problems before the 
time allotted him). 


41. Attempted to Attract Attention 4 
Engaged in behavior which was designed to gain 
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the attention of others. The behavior is uncalled 
for by the situation, serves no adaptive purpose 
and involves such things as: making oneself noisily 
conspicuous; hovering about others till they take 
note. 


Area VI: 
42. Could Not Perform or Enjoy Coitus 4 

Indulged in forms of sexual behavior other than 
coitus, or required a special incentive, such as 
liquor, to be able to perform and enjoy coitus. 
The individual engages in and seems to prefer 
homosexuality, masturbation, cunnilingus, etc. to 
coitus. 


Dealing with Sexuality 


43. Behaved Crudely or Indiscreetly in Sexual 
Affairs 9 
Behaved inappropriately with crudeness or in- 
discretion in regard to sexual affairs. The be- 
havior constitutes a violation of the culturally 
established forms of good taste in these matters 
and involves such things as: masturbating in the 
presence of others; publicizing one’s sexual prob- 
lems with his wife to strangers. 


Area VII: 
ing, and Understanding 
44. Insisted on Something That Just Is Not So 20 
Made unrealistic statements which embodied a 
denial of an essential and clearly established fact 
of a situation. The statements are so clearly not 
true, that the individual’s insistence upon them 
constitutes a denial of reality rather than an at- 
tempt to deceive. The statements involve such 
things as: offering a rationalization that contra- 
dicts obvious facts; protesting one’s innocence in 
the face of unquestionable evidence against him. 


Demonstrating Judgment, Reason- 


45. Gave an Irrelevant Reason or Justification 
for Behavior 10 
Gave a reason or justification for behavior that 
failed to serve as an adequate defense of the be- 
havior. The reason given is irrational or irrele- 
vant and involves such things as: offering as an 
excuse for failing to stand formation the fact that 
one was somewhere else at the time, a defense 
which serves to account for but not to justify the 
absence; offering a reason for getting married 
which deals with the individual's reaction to the 
home situation and has little, if any, relation to 
love interest in the spouse. 


46. Failed to Accept Something Easily Under- 
standable 9 
Could not or would not accept a fact or a situa- 
tion that either was intrinsically self evident and 
therefore easily understandable, or had just been 
fully explained and made explicit. The reactions 
involve such things as: failing to understand why 
people should object to irresponsible behavior; 
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failing to accept the fact of individual differences 
and make allowances for some individuals. 


47. Entertained Unrealistic Goals and Ambitions 4 

Entertained unrealistic goals and ambitions, 
which either occupied an undue proportion of time 
or served as an inappropriate, poorly conceived basis 
for plans and activities. The goals and ambitions 
involve such things as: daydreaming of earning 
more money than is realistic to expect; endeavoring 
to prepare oneself for a profession or occupation 
that is beyond the individual’s abilities. 


48. Entertained Unwarranted Assumptions and 
Expectations 17 
Made assumptions and entertained expectations 
that were unwarranted and erroneous. These as- 
sumptions and expectations were important insofar 
as they provide a basis for the individual's decisions, 
behavior, and attitudes (i.e.. a man who was mar- 
ried and had three children joined the Army ex- 
pecting to make a sergeant’s rating quickly without 
having any good reason for thinking so). 


49. Reasoned Illogically l4 

Presented an argument or a chain of reasoning 
that was basically illogical in that vital data were 
disregarded, irrelevant materia! was introduced, or 
the conclusions failed to follow from the premises 
ie., a patient wrote a suicidal note to his grand- 
mother rather than his mother because he did not 





want to worry his mother). 


30. Based Action on Immediate Desire or Whim 16 
Took impulsive, unreasoned action solely on the 
basis of immediate desire or whim, paying no re- 
gard to possible consequences. The behavior is 
characterized by irresponsibility, and lack of 
thought and involves such things as: stealing some- 
thing because the individual suddenly decides he 
wants it; leaving the family because the individual 
just feels like doing it. 
51. Based Action on Imitation 4 
Based desires and likes not on need or considered 
opinion, but solely on imitation. The reactions 
involve such things as: “keeping up with the 
Jones;” disliking someone because another person 
dislikes him. 


Acceptability of the Classification 
System 


The classification system was submitted 
to 14 psychiatrists who were asked to indi- 
cate which of the category statements, in 
their opinion, described a type of “Imma- 
turity Reaction” and which did not. An 
attempt was made to permit only two classes 
of judgment, namely, acceptance or rejec- 
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tion of any given category. In several in- 
stances, however, judges felt that the cate- 
gory statement had not been sufficiently 
clarified to allow definite acceptance or re- 
jection. 

Most of the judges, although generally 
accepting the categorization, were also dis- 
criminating. Only one psychiatrist accepted 
all of the 51 categories, while another re- 
jected about half of them. The perform- 
ance of these judges was, however, excep- 
tional. The large majority of the judges 
seemed to accept most of the descriptive 
statements but invariably found a few that 
were questionable. The median number of 
rejections of categories was approximately 
five. TABLE 2 shows the acceptability of 
the various categories to the 14 psychiatrists. 

The high degree of acceptance of the 51 
categories was encouraging. Some of the 
categories were clearly more readily accepted 
than others, but none were rejected by more 
than 50 per cent of the judges. Thus, while 
a few of the categories seemed to be ques- 
tionable, it still seemed most appropriate 
to retain them in the listing. More than 
half of the categories were accepted by at 
least 13 of the 14 judges, a fact which in- 
spires confidence in the value of these 
specific categories and in the procedure by 
which they were obtained. 


Discussion of the Classification System 


All the categories that evolved are listed 
in the classification system, but they are not 
all equally acceptable and probably not 
equally important. This inequality among 
the categories imposes restrictions of the 
usage of the system. Many of the category 
statements still stand in need of further 
modification and qualification to make them 
more accurate indices of immaturity. Fur- 
thermore, the system is not complete in that 
some types of immature reactions to situa- 
tions have probably been omitted. In short, 
the listing as presented can best be con- 
sidered as a preliminary statement of the 
definition of emotional immaturity. But 
the classification, though tentative, can 
serve as a useful guide to further investiga- 
tion and clarification of the concept. 

The classification served to illustrate that 
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TABLE 2 
Degree of Acceptance of the Category Statements by Fourteen Psychiatrists 





-—— Judgment — 


— Judgment —~ 





Category Yes No Cannot Say Category Yes No Cannot Say 
1 14 0 0 27 14 0 0 
2 7 6 1 28 14 0 0 
3 14 0 0 29 13 1 0 
4 9 4 1 30 14 0 0 
5 12 1 1 31 12 2 0 
6 8 5 1 32 14 0 0 
7 14 0 0 33 11 2 1 
8 13 1 0 34 13 1 0 
9 13 1 0 35 14 0 0 

10 14 0 0 36 13 1 0 
11 14 0 0 37 14 0 0 
12 14 0 0 38 14 0 0 
13 12 2 0 39 11 3 0 
14 13 1 0 40 12 1 1 
15 11 3 0 41 14 0 0 
16 13 1 0 42 7 6 1 
17 14 0 0 43 7 5 2 
18 13 0 1 44 9 5 0 
19 11 2 1 45 9 3 2 
20 12 2 0 46 12 2 0 
21 7 7 0 47 10 2 2 
22 11 2 1 48 13 1 0 
23 13 1 0 49 11 3 0 
24 11 3 0 50 13 1 0 
25 10 4 0 51 13 1 0 
26 13 0 1 





the critical incident technique is capable 
of structuring an important, though nebu- 
lous, area of conceptualization into specific, 
identifiable units. These units actually con- 
stitute a careful and relatively precise de- 
lineation of the subject matter of imma- 
turity. Emotional immaturity has gen- 
erally been defined in terms which almost 
prohibited the reaching, or even the assess- 
ing, of agreement. Some aspects of the 
concept of immaturity are perhaps not ac- 
cessible to study by means of the critical 
incident technique, in that the technique is 
restricted to the evaluation of observable 
reactivity. The fact that the technique has 
limitations does not detract from its basic 
usefulness and soundness as a general de- 
fining device. 

In evaluating the classification system 
that this study has established, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that emotional imma- 
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turity is an ethnocentric concept. The list: 
ing is primarily based on a military hospital 
setting within a complex culture. The 
categorization of immaturity may be appli. 
cable to the entire population, but this is 
far from certain. No extensive analysis of 
the cultural background of either the re 
spondents or the subjects was performed. 


Conclusions 


The study provides a tentative definitioy 
of emotionally immature reactions to situ 
ations. This definition is presented in th¢ 
form of an extensive listing of immaturt 
types of reactions. The listing is far from 
a definitive treatment of the topic and i 
subject to further modifications, extensions 
and refinements. 

The study has primarily concerned itsel 
with the evaluation and judgment of be 
havior rather than the evaluation of indi 
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It is believed that the former 
evaluation is preliminary to the latter. Any 
application of the findings to the evalua- 
tion of individuals will require further 


viduals. 


investigation. The listing of immature re- 
actions that had been presented in this 
report can serve as a useful guide to further 
investigation and appraisal of individuals. 
The study indicates that the critical inci- 
dent technique can be profitably applied to 
the clarification of clinical terminology. 
Full scale application of the technique to 
the further refinement of other diagnostic 
categories seems warranted and desirable. 
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COMMENTS 


(tes and clinical psychologists 
operate in a field where agreement on 
basic variables is woefully lacking. The 
confusion in reference, vagueness, ambig- 
uity and duplication of vocabularies for de- 
scribing personality, deviant behavior, and 
varieties of mental illness is notable. In 
this field the term immaturity is widely used 
to describe the behavior of patients with 
psychoneurosis, psychopathic personality, 
schizophrenia, and other broad syndromes. 
Yet, as in the case of many other concepts, 
there exists little unanimity in the defini- 
tion of the term. It is for these reasons that 
Eilbert’s study represents an important 
pioneer effort towards clarifying our think- 
ing concerning this concept. 
Maturity-immaturity is of course a value 
concept. Like the notions of success and 
improvement, the concept is used to evalu- 
ate the desirability or undesirability of cer- 
tain behaviors. Unfortunately many who 
make such judgments are under the im- 
pression that they are not judging but only 
describing behavior. In part Eilbert avoids 
this problem by asking his experts to con- 
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sider only responses that are characteristic 
or expected of children. However, what 
emerges is a description of the expert's value 
concept of immaturity. Furthermore, the 
resulting definition is almost as broad as 
mental illness. Included are incidents as 
diverse as the following: resort to alcohol- 
ism when upset, engaged in sulking and 
pouting, violation of custom or taste, failed 
to act in own interest, behaved in a deceit- 
ful manner, behaved in an inconsiderate 
manner, and reasoned illogically. The list 
represents a compendium of undesirable 
adult behavior. 

Very recently J. W. L. Doust published 
a report on the development of a question- 
naire for estimating the extent and dimen- 
sions of emotional immaturity. He showed 
that his device validly differentiated healthy 
controls from six types of mentally ill pa- 
tients. In his preliminary study he inter- 
viewed ten experienced clinical psychiatrists 
who were asked to describe the traits each 
associated with patients exhibiting emo- 
tional immaturity. This portion of Doust’s 
procedure is almost directly comparable to 
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that followed by Eilbert. Even a cursory 
examination indicates a fairly high degree 
of overlap in the categories used by these 
two authors. 

What seems needed now is an investi- 
gation of the organization of these so-called 
immature behaviors in normals and men- 
tally ill patients perhaps through the use 





between patients manifesting various psy- 
chiatric syndromes. 

It is difficult to see how counselors could 
use the list of incidents without at least 
some normative data on the frequency of 
occurrence of the various behaviors among 
well-adjusted and maladjusted individuals 
differing in age, sex, and length of school- 
ing. Perhaps the list should be posted to 





of multiple factor analysis. The list of warn counselors of the extraordinary range 
critical incidents compiled could also be of meaning for the word immaturity.— , 
used to investigate what differences exist MAURICE LorR 
y 
t 
s 
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t 
INTENSIVE GUIDANCE GIVEN POTENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS ’ 
The New York City Board of Education reports on a five-year study of : 
the effects of an intensive special guidance program on 15 year oldsshowing 7 
the characteristics of early school leavers. The study population was [ 
chosen from four different high schools, three academic and one vocational, t 
with different holding power. In each school 250 students were divided t 
into comparable experimental and comparison groups of 125 each. A g 
full-time teacher-counselor worked with the experimental group for two p 
years, while the comparison group was assigned to the regular guidance 
program of the school. 
Summarizing the results, the report states: ‘What, then, is the answer 
to the question: Does the provision of intensive guidance services reduce - 
early school leaving in high school? The answer obtained in this study a: 
is that it definitely does, even though the difference between the rate of - 
graduation in the experimental and comparison group is small and not st 
statistically significant . . . members of both groups were graduated in e 


much larger numbers than could possibly be expected. The meaning of 
these findings seems to be that intensive work with teachers, revolving 
about individual students, results not only in the improved education and 
adjustment of the particular students involved, but also in the other 
students in the classes of those teachers.”—Boston Guidance News, April, 


1957. 
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Teachers and Counselors Look at Students: 





Some Implications for Guidance Practice 


LAWRENCE-H. STEWART 


Wi: KIND of help do counselors 
recommend for high school students 
with problems found in most schools? Are 
the recommendations of classroom teachers 
similar to those of counselors? This paper 
presents some data relating to the above 
questions and discusses the implications of 
these data for guidance practice. 

As part of a study of the role of secondary 
school counselors, a questionnaire was com- 
pleted by 94 counselors and 169 classroom 
teachers in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
The questionnaire, devised by Robinson 
[1], is made up of a series of brief descrip- 
tions of students. The respondent is asked 
to indicate what kind of help should be 
given to each student. This instrument is 
presented below. 


What Should Be done? 


Following are brief descriptions of students in the 
ninth grade of a small high school. The members 
of the school staff, who have good training in guid- 
ance procedures, are discussing the relationship 
which their guidance program should have to each 
student. As a preliminary step they are placing 
each student in one of the following five categories. 
If you were there, what rating would you give each 
student? (Place a category number before each 
student.) 

0 Probably no need for guidance program to work 
with this student. 

1 Routine use made of conferences and activities; 
nothing especially planned for student at this 
time. 

2 Special plans made to fit this student’s needs with 
particular emphasis placed on non-conference 
personnel methods, e.g., activities, readings, 
change of grade, work experiences, etc. 


3 Special plans made to fit this student’s needs with 
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particular emphasis placed on the school provid- 
ing intensive counseling help. 

Refer the student to some agency outside of the 
school for help. 

Athlete: 

A natural athlete. Even at this grade level is 
the star in all athletic events held by the school. 
Has average intellectual ability and grades to 
match; has a pleasing personality. 

Bright: 

Very bright student; IQ 170. Particularly likes 
physics, but gets A’s in all of his courses with 
little or no effort; (his success with his poor 
study methods makes it difficult to convince other 
students that they might benefit from learning 
better study methods). Accepted by others; often 
a leader. 

Cqueer: 

He’s so odd we spell it “cqueer.” Tense, with- 
drawn, and often smiles or talks to himself. 
Erratic in behavior. Doing very poor school 
work; rejected by other students. 

Dumb and Deficient: 

Doubly troubled. IQ 75. At sixth grade level 
in 3 R's; has difficulty in doing ninth grade work. 
He is older and bigger than other students and 
is accepted by them in such activities as athletics. 
Engineer: 

Has his heart set on becoming an engineer. Has 
high ability and grades. Has many mechanical 
and electrical hobbies. Not too socially inclined, 
but is well liked by students. 

Failing: 

Student has average ability and is doing satis- 
factory work in everything but mathematics, 
which he is failing. Much upset by failing 
grade. Has always had trouble with math., just 
as his mother did. Liked by his fellow students. 
Gauche: 

Not particularly liked by other students. Dresses 
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in poor taste, not always clean, poor manners, 
seems awkward. Does good work in school, how- 
ever. 
— Homely: 

She just isn’t good looking at all. She has a 
pleasant personality, good social skills, and is 
accepted by other students in class work. Out- 
side of school, however, she has never had a date 
and other girls tend less often now to be seen 
with her. Has been pubescent for four years. 
Does good work in school. 


— Mil: 
Constantly has colds or other respiratory ail- 
ments. Lately has had a bad cough and has lost 
weight. Says she doesn’t feel well. When she 
does attend school, she does good work and is 
liked by students. 

— Jerk: 
A “teacher's pet.” Does well in school; goes out 
of his way to please his teachers. Rushes home 
after school “to be with mother.” Immature, 
even “babyish” in relations with other students; 
disliked by other students. 

— Kiddish: 
Girl shows many forms of immature behavior: 
baby talk, over-dependency on mother, can’t 
make own decisions, etc.; however, she behaves 
in such a “cute” manner that at present she is 
popular with many of the boys. Does average 
work in school because parents force her to study 
and help her with her school work. 

— Loafer: 
Very high ability; “C” grades. Liked by stu- 
dents; active in school affairs. Thinks “C” 
grades good enough. Plans to go to Harvard. 

— Medicine: 
Wants to become a doctor, but has low ability 
and low grades. Will probably have difficulty 
even in being admitted to college or, if admitted, 
in staying in. 

— Not known: 
Not mentioned by anyone on a Guess Who Test. 
Does average work in school but doesn’t discuss 
in class; teacher says nothing about her stands 
out. Comes from a farm nearby; not active in 
social life. Not rejected—just sort of “mousy.” 


The responses to the items in the ques- 
tionnaire are summarized in TaBLeE 1. The 
entries in the table represent the percentages 
of counselors and of teachers who recom- 
mended one of the five possible courses of 
action for each of the cases presented. 

The questionnaire used in this study obvi- 
ously has more value as a device to stimulate 
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discussion than as a research tool. The 
brief descriptions makes it difficult for re- 
spondents to give definitive answers. If it 
can be assumed, however, that the choices 
reflect to some degree respondents’ basic at- 
titudes toward students, the patterning of 
responses raises some very important issues. 

In discussing his data, Robinson asked 
three provocative questions: (1) Do some 
school personnel, because of the desire to 
handle “juicy” problems, work with certain 
cases that probably should be referred, e.g. 
cqueer? (2) Is intensive counseling at- 
tempted with students who could profit 
more from another type of approach, 1.e., 
the case of dumb who is already probably 
working to capacity? (3) Are certain stu- 
dents neglected because they are superior 
as in the case of bright and engineer? 


Teacher and Counselor Responses 


All of the above questions can be appro- 
priately applied to the data in Taste 1. 
There is a remarkable degree of similarity 
between these data and those presented by 
Robinson. There are slight differences in 
percentages of the two samples giving vari- 
ous responses, but they tend to cluster in a 
similar manner. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle, however, is not to dwell on the im- 
plications of the above questions since 
Robinson had done so adequately in his 
article. Rather, the concern is with the 
similarity between the responses of teachers 
and of counselors. 

The first impression one gets from Table 
1 is that counselors and teachers have re- 
sponded to the items in much the same way. 
They differ by as much as 20 per cent in 
only three instances, jerk, kiddish, and 
loafer. Closer inspection, however, indi- 
cates that there is a slight tendency for more 
counselors to suggest counseling help, par- 
ticularly with problems about which the 
counselor should have more information 
than the average classroom teachers. Yet a 
large number of counselors as well as 
teachers recommend actions which, as im- 
plied by Robinson in his analysis, are in- 
adequate and often inappropriate. 

Why do so many counselors have such a 
limited concept of their role in working with 
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TABLE 1 
The Distribution of Choices Made by Counselors and by Teachers 


(Percent of counselors and teachers responding to each item) 
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Gauche ta 13 9 24 «26 6361 ” 4 
Homely 3 4 2121 34 40 360.26 6 7 
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Jerk a 2 2 10 16 27 78 «(54 3 7 
Kiddish 2 3 1321 3134 52 40 2 3 
Loafer * 1 7 17 19 31 73 «(5 1 1 
Medicine ae 4 10 220 «27 75 «61 2 
Not known = 3 14 24 5453 29:19 2 1 





C—Counselor. 
T—Teacher. 


tudents? Why are their responses so simi- 
lar to those of teachers? Do these conditions 
result from the practice of assigning teachers 
to counseling positions? When it is con- 
sidered that so many counselors have been 
taken from the class room, often without 
additional training, it should be no sur- 
prise that they see the job to be done in the 
same way as seen by teachers. Many of the 
counselors are teachers, essentially! 

The practice of choosing counselors from 
the teaching staff has serious implications 
for guidance practice. Theoretically, coun- 
selors have the function of interpreting 
guidance programs to the school staff. If 
they bring to counseling positions the con- 
ceptions they obtained as teachers rather 
than those based on current thinking in the 
guidance field, how can programs grow? 
Counselors would be fulfilling their ex- 
pected roles as far as teachers are concerned. 
Thus, there would be mutual satisfaction 
with these roles. How can change and im- 
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provement in guidance practice occur under 
such conditions? 

Trained counselors with teaching experi- 
ence are in short supply. Administrators 
are often forced to hire teachers as counse- 
lors. In many instances, however, the ad- 
ministrator will hire teachers rather than 
trained counselors without teaching experi- 
ence because he feels that teaching experi- 
ence is more important than professional 
training. Moreover, some administrators 
insist that counselors come from their own 
staff. These practices need to be re-ex- 
amined. The critical factor in the success 
of a guidance program may be the level of 
professional training of the staff. The 
trained counselor with teaching experience, 
other things being equal, would probably 
be preferable to one with no teaching ex- 
perience. If, however, the choice is between 
the trained person with no teaching experi- 
ence or the teacher with no guidance train- 
ing, it may be advantageous to hire the 
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former. Helping the trained counselor be- Reference 
come acquainted with school routine may 
be relatively easier and more effective than 
1. Robinson, F. P. Guidance for all: in principle 


SOQUSEING the teachers to take a “few and in practice, Personnel & Guid. J., 1953, 31, 
courses” in guidance. 500-504. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCHEDULING DONE BY 1.B.M. MACHINES 


Scheduling students’ programs at Nyack Junior-Senior High School in 
New York has been turned over to 1.B.M. machines. The school’s 
scheduling problems included an enrollment of 1300, the necessity of 
scheduling both senior and junior high school programs together, the 
complications of a flexible curriculum and teachers who taught in both 
units, and the difficulties of handling 100 students enrolled in half-day 
vocational courses. In spite of the fact that scheduling and reporting to 
parents were pilot operations, teachers reported it was one of the smoothest 
openings of the school year they had experienced. Also, they endorsed 
with enthusiasm the system for reporting to parents. Now several other 
projects will be launched with the 1.B.M. equipment: attendance, perma- 
nent records, census, and research projects such as drop-out study and 
follow-up studies. 

The Nyack school suggests several points to consider in going from 
manual to machine methods. First, take one step at a time and have a 
procedure thought through as to exactly what you want to accomplish. 
Second, don’t start an operation without the basic machinery. Third, be 
prepared to devote considerable time to the initial run. Be sure to have 
dependable personnel to do the key punching and that there is someone 
in charge of the operation who knows what is to be done. Consultant 
service can save time, headaches, and money. 

This is how the system operates. A master schedule is made. Code 
numbers are given to subjects. Numbers are assigned to students and 
teachers. A student master card is made up from the previously approved 
four-year course plan. A teacher master card is made up to correspond 
to the teacher’s assignments on the master schedule. Cards are punched 
for the number of pupils to be in each section of each subject. When 
this phase is completed, the master schedule will have been duplicated in 
detail cards in a tub file. Priority of scheduling is determined by the 
number of sections of a subject. When a particular subject is being 
scheduled the entire set of student master cards is run through the 
sorter. Those cards which fall out in the proper pocket are then used. 
As each student is scheduled his number is written on the proper detail 
card for the operator to punch and his master card is punched in the 
control column. Conflicts may be resolved immediately or punched as 
“conflict” and held until the end of the scheduling operation. 
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The Tests of Primary Mental Abilities 


THELMA GWINN THURSTONE 


be PURPOSE of this paver is to present 
experimental findings of studies on the 
nature of human intelligence and to de- 
scribe a series of tests for use with people at 
different age levels. Also, certain statistical 
characteristics of the tests will be presented. 
Although some of the early speculation 
about the nature of intelligence was profit- 
able, much of it was in error; and today we 
are unwilling to accept mere introspective 
classification of human abilities as a basis 
for constructing tests of intelligence for use 
with school children, applicants for jobs, 
army recruits, or any other group. We 
believe that the development of psycho- 
logical science has proceeded far enough 
to justify insistence on experimental dem- 
onstration of the distinctness of mental 
abilities which are offered for our use. 


Analytical Studies of Intelligence 


The new methods of studying intelligence 
were dependent upon the development of 
new analytical methods which are called 
factor analysis. The development of these 
statistical and analytical tools allowed us 
to ask ourselves not simply whether the 
experimentally observed correlations of 
series of tests could be accounted for by a 
single intellective factor. We could now 
ask ourselves how many factors or abilities 
we need to describe this complex and im- 
portant thing which we call intelligence. 
It becomes then a question of fact which 
can be answered scientifically and experi- 


THELMA GWINN THURSTONE is Director of the 
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mentally whether there is a single intellec- 
tive factor or whether there are many gen- 
eral factors which account for the correla- 
tions observed among various tests. Much 
work has been done in the last twenty years 
in the application of the methods of factor 
analysis to the description of human 
intellect. 

The results of several experimental stud- 
ies of the nature of human intelligence will 
be reviewed briefly here since the authors’ 
experiments in this field in the Psycho- 
metric Laboratory at The University of 
Chicago formed the scientific background 
on which their tests of primary mental 
abilities were prepared. The first experi- 
ment was based on an extensive study of 
students of college age. Two hundred and 
fifty college students took a series of 56 
psychological tests covering a total time 
of 15 hours of examining. The correlations 
were computed for all the pairs of tests, 
and the table of intercorrelations studied by 
the methods of factor analysis. A large 
number of different kinds of tests, all of 
which were in current use as measures of 
intelligence, were included in the 56 tests 
so it is not surprising that the analysis 
showed a number of distinct mental abili- 
ties present in the tests. With the methods 
available at that time, it was believed that 
the abilities so separated were uncorrelated, 
but refinement of the statistical methods 
used has shown that there are positive cor- 
relations among several of the abilities. It 
was found that most of the abilities which 
stood out clearly statistically were also ca- 
pable of meaningful psychological and edu- 
cational interpretation. Some of the fac- 
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tors were not so obvious in meaning, and 
they were subjected to more intensive study 
in later experiments with children of high 
school age and elementary school age, even 
children of kindergarten and first-grade age. 
The pattern in all of these experiments 
was to administer a large number of psy- 
chological tests to a large number of chil- 
dren, to compute the _ intercorrelations 
among all possible pairs of tests, to analyze 
the table of intercorrelations by the meth- 
ods of factor analysis, and to make when- 
ever possible a meaningful interpretation 
of the factors thus found. 

A number of findings of definite sig- 
nificance for test construction came out of 
those experiments, and these findings have 
been applied in the construction of the 
series of intelligence tests which will now 
be described. It is significant, and fortu- 
nate for the test constructor, that certain 
patterns emerge which are invariant. Chil- 
dren of different school age show similar 
patterns of the structure of intelligence. 
Children of different levels of ability show 
similar patterns of ability structure. If 
these findings were not so it would not have 
been possible for some of the interesting 
studies of the growth of primary mental 
abilities from the early ages to maturity to 
be made. We consider it an important find- 
ing that the mental abilities do not all ma- 
ture at the same rate, and this fact is taken 
into account in the construction of tests at 
the different age levels. 

Studies in the analysis of human mental 
endowment are still going on, and it is not 
possible to say at this time how many abil- 
ities there are or what abilities may seem 
the most important to include in a battery 
of tests at some future time. We feel that 
the number of distinguishable and impor- 
tant human abilities is perhaps rather large, 
but we know that for practical use in school 
or government or industry we must select 
those abilities which have the closest rela- 
tion to success in these fields. The finding 
that the pattern of abilities does not change 
markedly from a very young age to maturity 
gives us some confidence in selecting for 
use at the present time a limited number of 
five or six abilities. These have been shown 
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to be closely correlated with school success 
in several areas and afford a differential 
description of each child’s ability which is 
useful to the counselor and teacher. 

What is the meaning of the “primary” 
mental abilities? The term “primary” was 
selected after the authors’ first factor study 
of a large battery of tests. It refers to the 
primary general factors which were found 
to account for the large number of inter- 
correlations among all of the tests. Later 
analytical studies have been concerned with 
the correlations among the primary abilities 
where it seems that we are convinced of the 
presence of certain second order factors, 
that is, general factors which in part deter- 
mine the primary factors. These have been 
called second order factors, while the first 
factors isolated were called first order or 
primary factors. These terms have no rela- 
tion to the regular school meaning of the 
terms primary and secondary. 


Description of the Factors 


One of the most important factors which 
has been identified is called Verbal Com- 
prehension, (V). It represents the ability 
to deal with verbal concepts meaningfully. 
It is well represented by vocabulary, the 
interpretation of proverbs, the interpreta- 
tion of prose, sentence completion, quality 
scores on free writing tests, and others of 
this type. Our educational system is built 
around the medium of the understanding 
of language, and consequently teachers are 
likely to judge as deficient in mentality 
those students who are not apt in Verbal 
Comprehension even though their other 
mental abilities may be exceptional. We 
must never minimize the importance of the 
Verbal Comprehension Factor V which we 
judge to be one of the most important and 
which we have included in the tests of pri- 
mary mental abilities at every age level. 

Another verbal factor has stood out 
rather clearly in all of our experimental 
studies. This factor has little to do with 
the comprehension or meanings of the 
words but rather with the fluency which 
the individual can recall words in a re- 
stricted context. We have called it Word 
Fluency, (W). This test has been used in 
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the tests of the primary mental abilities for 
ages above eleven years. ‘Though it has 
been identified in the studies with children 
at the younger ages, no convenient form of 
presenting this as a group test has been 
devised for children of that age. The rate 
of writing of younger children is too much 
a factor in the speed with which they can 
exhibit their Word Fluency W. 

Probably all of us have observed that 
some people have very good memory and 
other people seem to have poor memory. 
The results of the factorial studies in intel- 
ligence seem to sustain the popular impres- 
sion that memory is a rather distinct mental 
ability. A person of otherwise very su- 
perior mental endowment may have fairly 
low ability in memory, and we all know 
that many children in school who are not 
particularly bright manage to get along 
through the possession of a very good mem- 
ory. Many of us have felt that it is un- 
fortunate that school success is often so 
much determined by memory. The Mem- 
ory Factor, (M) was a part of the first pub- 
lished test of primary mental abilities dis- 
tributed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. It was omitted from later publica- 
tions of the test because of the inconveni- 
ence of the administration and because of 
the judgment that other factors were more 
important in the total picture of school 
and occupational success. 

Another factor which has been easily 
identified in the analytical studies at each 
age level has been called Number, (N). It 
has been represented mainly by facility in 
doing simple numerical tasks. While the 
elementary school curriculum in arithmetic 
is rather heavily loaded with this factor, 
it must be recognized that mathematical 
thinking at the higher levels is very little 
dependent upon this factor but that other 
abilities which are also well known have 
a large part to play in that kind of thinking. 

One of the abilities which has stood out 
clearly in all of the studies from the young- 
est children through those with college 
students is the ability to visualize objects 
in space. We have called this ability the 
Space Factor, (S) and so far as we can de- 
termine at present, it covers both the ability 
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to deal with objects in flat space and in 
solid space. At first we had anticipated 
that we might find separate factors for these 
two types of thinking. This factor seems 
to be important in many occupations such 
as mechanical work, engineering, architec- 
ture, drafting, science, although many of 
the subjects in the regular school curricu- 
lum have very little dependence on this 
factor. The authors are tempted to raise 
the question whether much more of this 
kind of thinking could be introduced into 
teaching in many fields if teachers had more 
ability or better training in this area. 
Again, we are referring to the fact that 
teachers, being selected largely on the basis 
of their own ability in the verbal factor, 
are likely to restrict their handling of any 
subject to the abilities in which they them- 
selves excel. 

To reasoning factors have been identified 
in the factor analysis studies of intelligence. 
These correspond very closely to the logical 
categories of induction and deduction. 
Probably as we think of reasoning in terms 
of school or applied tasks, we are thinking 
largely of the ability to make inductions, to 
see similarities in material which is pre- 
sented to us, to reason by analogy, but we 
have not been able to measure inductive 
ability entirely separately from deduction. 
We have identified the two factors Jnduc- 
tion, (I) and Deduction, (D) in all of our 
studies but have taken a practical compro- 
mise in using in the test of primary mental 
abilities an ability which we have called 
Reasoning (R). It is frankly acknowledged 
that the reasoning ability is a complex of 
two primary mental abilities, though we 
have attempted in all of our tests to load 
them as heavily as possible with the Jnduc- 
tive Factor. The Deductive Factor comes 
in mainly as a device to enable us to meas- 
ure the student’s inductive ability. 

It should be mentioned here that studies 
of the second order, that is, studies of the 
correlations among the primary mental 
abilities, indicate that the Reasoning Fac- 
tor R is the most closely correlated with all 
of the others. In a sense we are tempted to 
think of it as very similar to Spearman’s G, 
the general factor of intelligence. Thus it 
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may be that the controversy about whether 
there is a general factor in the sense in 
which Spearman defined it will be answered 
by more accurate analytical methods than 
were available at the time in which he 
suggested the presence of that factor. We 
believe that our results tend to confirm his 
original hypothesis in this regard. It is 
also true that tests of reasoning show a very 
high correlation with success in school work. 
It is an ability which we prize highly, 
sometimes describing it as the ability to do 
critical thinking, sometimes even as the 
ability to do original thinking. 

Many perceptual factors influence various 
kinds of work and are perhaps important 
for school success. These have been de- 
scribed rather completely in a monograph 
on factorial studies of perception. We have 
called one of these perceptual factors Per- 
ceptual Speed, (P) and it occurs in the cur- 
rent tests of primary mental abilities at the 
lower age levels. It should be stated here 
that it is our plan to include a test of per- 
ceptual speed in the revision of the test for 
the upper age levels. It has been found 
that this factor is selective for people who 
are successful as inspectors and who must 
notice quickly the small details that indicate 
defects. Other occupational studies have 
indicated the importance of this factor. 


Description of the Selected Test Batteries 


The present battery or series of tests 
which is called the “SRA Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities” has been prepared at 
three levels. The first level covers the age 
range 5 to 7 years and is thought of as ap- 
plicable in school work from kindergarten 
through second grade. The second level 
is identified as appropriate for children in 
the middle school ranges from grades 3 
through 5. The age range given in the title 
of the test 7 to 1] refers more accurately to 
the range of norms which are presented 
than to the ages of children for which the 
tests should be used. A third level has been 
in current use for several years, known as 
the J/-17 form. The authors have felt 


that this form covered too wide an age range 
and have just completed a revision which 
breaks this into two tests, one for ages JJ- 
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14, appropriate for the junior high school 
level, and the other age suitable for the 
senior high school and some adult groups. 

An important consideration in tests for 
young children is that they should not de. 
pend too heavily on reading. The primary 
mental abilities test at the lowest age level, 
the one identified as the 5-7, does not de. 
pend on the child’s being able to read at all. 
It has also been found that many children 
in the middle grades or upper grades or 
high school or even college often have a 
reading deficiency which does not allow 
them to reveal their true ability on a test 
of intelligence which is largely verbal. For 
this reason the primary mental abilities test 
for the middle ages include a test of verbal 
comprehension which is not dependent on 
the child’s ability to read, and a test of 
reasoning in non-verbal form. The revision 
of the upper level tests in two parts will 
contain the same features. 


Determination of Norms 


In each of the forms of the tests of pri- 
mary mental abilities the standardization 
has been based on large samples of school 
children. Each of these is detailed in the 
following paragraphs. 

The battery of tests in the PMA 5-7 was 
chosen from 70 different tests after exten- 


sive research to determine those that besif- 


measure the abilities of young children 
This selected battery was then administered 
to a group of 1,200 children whose ages 
ranged from five to eight years. The raw 
scores made at each quarter year in this 
range were calculated. By extrapolation 
of this curve the score of the average child 
from three to nine years was obtained 
These scores were then converted into men; 
tal age equivalents for each ability. 

The battery of tests in the PMA 7-1] 
was selected from more than 100 different 
tests used in the authors’ factorial studied 
of mental ability. In the standardization 
these tests were administered to a sampl¢ 
of 6,744 children whose ages ranged from 
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school TABLE 1 
nf: Intercorrelations Among the Five Factors (N = 263 First-Grade Children) 
sts for V P Q Mo S 
ot de} — A 
‘imary Vv a 0.653 0.727 0.518 0.602 
i P 0.653 ie 0.611 0.573 0.663 
level, siete a 
Q 0.72 0.611 od 0.589 0.60 
ot de Mo. 0.518 0.573 0.589 0.514 
at all. Ss . 0.602 0.663 0.607 0.514 
ildren | —————_— ' hae 
les o1 TABLE 2 
ave a : 
ae Intercorrelations Among the PMA 7-11 Tests (N = 457) 
a test Vu Vp V . Rw Rf R P N 
For —— — _ _ — —_—_—___ _ — - 
Vw _ 0.616 0.922 0.175 0.690 0.340 0.618 0.274 0.280 
8 testi, 0.616 oe 0.8 0.257 0.471 0.372 0.499 0.320 0.148 
verbally 0.922 0.874 - 0.235 0.658 0.393 0.628 0.327 0.246 
Nt ONfs 0.175 0.257 0.235 ; 0.260 0.447 0.404 0.373 0.096 
est OllRw 0.690 0.471 0.658 0.260 oan 0.463 0.883 0.374 0.324 
vision|RE 0.340 0.372 0.393 0.447 0.463 _ 0.822 0.392 0.203 
s willfR 0.618 0.499 0.628 0.404 0.883 0.822 seh 0.447 0.320 
P 0.274 0.320 0.327 0.373 0.374 0.392 0.447 és 0.350 
N 0.280 0.148 0.246 0.096 0.324 0.203 0.320 0.350 
of pri TABLE 3 
zation Intercorrelations Among the Abilities (N = 500 Students in Grade 10 B) 
school v vy 5 W 
in. the} __ " Pewee 
V Group 1..... ..0.168 can 
‘7 was S Group 1.. 0.097 0.178 
exten: W Group 1 0.248 0.290 0.120 
t best R Group 1 0.207 0.326 0.238 0.273 
Idren 
steredlpbtained. These scores were then con- at each age. Since children of markedly 
agiverted into Mental Age equivalents for each low mental ability seldom reach high school, 
€ raWiof the tests. the distribution of scores is slightly higher 
1 thi} The tests in the PMA 11-17 were selected than it would be if a sample of the general 
latiotjon the basis of a factor analysis of the rec- population had been used. Norms derived 
childbrds of 710 eighth grade children to whom from a sample of junior and senior high 
ainedj3 tests were administered. The norms of school students were considered to be more 
)menthe published tests are based on a random appropriate to the general purposes of the 
sampling of students in junior and senior test. 
7-lhigh schools. Over 18,000 students made 
terentup this standardization sample. Since com- Correlations Between Abilities 
tudiefputation of the preliminary norms, further 
ationfefinement has taken place. Revised norms It appears that the abilities of young chil- 
amplqased on the first large sample, and checked dren, while relatively independent, are not 
frommgainst a new sample, now appear on the as clearly differentiated as those of older 
t eaclprofile sheet. children and of adults. The intercorrela- 
i. BY It should be noted that the norms are tions among the abilities scores at three dif- 
jeragtbased on a sample drawn from a high school ferent age levels are shown in Tastes 1, 
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2 and 3. 





Reliability of the Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests 


Studies of reliability have been made for 
all levels of the Tests of the Primary Mental 
Abilities, and these studies are summarized 
in TaBLes 4, 5 and 6. 


Validity of the Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests 


The 5-7 Edition. By means of multiple- 
correlation techniques the multiple-correla- 
tion between total score in the Primary 


Mental Abilities Tests age 5-7 and the Stan- 
ford-Binet IQ has been determined to be 
0.829. The Beta weights and complete 
data for this determination are given in the 
technical supplement to the test. The 
weighted total score correlating 0.829 with 
Stanford-Binet Form L provides an excel- 
lent estimate of the child’s Stanford-Binet 
mental age and his general learning ability. 

The V, P, and Q scores are valid predic- 
tors of reading readiness. The correlations 
range in the forties and fifties indicating 
that other areas of guidance information 

















TABLE 4 
Reliability Coefficients of the PMA 5-7 Factors (N = 263) 
Factor Reliability 4 

Vv. 0.770 

oe 0.959 

Q. 0.904 

De ekekncdeanens< 0.866 

2 2 a Sf. Sea eee eee 0.962 

TABLE 5 
Reliability Coefficients of the PMA 7-11 Tests (N = 505 Children, Age 9 to 9'/2 Years) 

Test Reliability 

RE easels hs Cee Re wad Disk a Me eae ee Rear 0.942 
TREE ES Aen 0.881 

IER SSS marke poe eeden teen ameter aera Ee .0.950 

Se RE ee ies | Ser Se ce Ae ee ee Ee Pe 0.788 

i a eer EP a a a ele Base 0.876 

a ease ea et ee eS ina a a ag ee a 0.794 

rh hie Raich etic ics civic 3k artic) da go a alas aitniac eo od oe el BR 0.893 

a aN ba a a ne a ie aa 0.808 

aR a acai a ar a a a ee 0.864 





The Kuder-Richardson formulas have the advantage of providing more conservative estimates of single 


trial reliabilities than does the Spearman-Brown split-half procedure. 


represent a lower limit of the reliabilities. 


The data presented in the table above 








TABLE 6 
Reliability Coefficients of the PMA 11-17 Tests (N = 500 Students in Grade 10 B) 
Test Reliability 
Verbal-meaning. . .0.92 
ee 0.96 
Reasoning... 0.93 
Number...... 0.89 
EE ee ee ee 0.90 





Considering that the determinations of these reliabilities were made on a group within the narrow range 
V4 year in school-grade placement, the authors believe that the results show that the tests are reliable enoug’ 


for individual guidance purposes in most cases. 
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TABLE 7 
PMA Scores in First Grade 





Achievement Test 








Scores V P Q Total 
Reading 
2nd Grade 0.26 0.29 0.42 0.42 
3rd Grade 0.32 0.34 0.45 0.48 
4th Grade 0.39 0.25 0.50 0.48 
5th Grade 0.30 0.21 0.48 0.45 
6th Grade 0.43 0.34 0.56 0.51 
Arithmetic 
3rd Grade 0.37 0.18 0.65 0.57 
4th Grade 0.30 0.24 0.42 0.44 
5th Grade 0.31 0.23 0.34 0.42 
6th Grade 0.47 0.42 0.51 0.59 
TABLE 8 


Correlations Between PMA 7-11 Factors and the Chicago Reading Test 


(Group 1 N = 177) 


(Group 2 N = 213) 











Vw Vp Ss Rw Rf FP N 
Group 1 0.75 0.65 0.34 0.63 0.42 0.43 0.53 
Group 2 0.85 0.75 0.40 0.70 0.51 0.40 0.48 





should be integrated with these scores in 
order to make the most valid decision re- 
garding a child’s readiness to read. The 
table below shows the correlation between 
the V, P, and Q scores in first grade and 
Reading Test scores in grades two through 
six. 

The Q score is a highly valid predictor 
of arithmetic readiness. TABLE 7 shows the 
results of correlation studies between total 
score in the 5-7 test taken in first grade and 
reading and arithmetic scores during the 
first six years in school. The reading test 
used was the Chicago reading test, and the 
arithmetic test used was the Chicago arith- 
metic test. The data were collected from 
seven schools and based on a sample of more 
than 500 children. 


The 7-11 Test 


The relation between scores in the- Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Tests and the Stan- 
ford-Binet was also studied at the middle 
grade range. By means of multiple-correla- 
tion techniques the correlation between the 
total non-reading score and the Stanford- 
Binet IQ was found to be 0.735. The total 
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for all tests including the sections depend- 
ing upon reading was found to be 0.757. 

Numerous studies have been made of 
the correlation between scores in this test 
and reading and arithmetic achievement 
scores. These are reported in detail in the 
technical supplement for this test and are 
summarized briefly in TABLE 8. 

In a study to determine the value of 
the Primary Mental Abilities predicting 
achievement in arithmetic, scores on the 
PMA 7-11 were correlated with scores on 
the Chicago Arithmetic Test A. The sam- 
ple of the studies consisted of 463 fourth- 
grade children. Both tests were adminis- 
tered within a two-week period. The mul- 
tiple R, for which the Beta weights were 
given in the technical supplement, was 
0.627. 


The 11-17 Test 


In general, earlier studies of the correla- 
tions between various tests of mental ability 
and measures of achievement have not been 
high. Correlation coefficients between these 
two measures usually average about 0.45, 
and only rarely are they as high as 0.75. 
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TABLE 9 
Product-Moment Correlations Between the PMA and the lowa Tests of Educational Development 





Primary Mental Abilities 











Towa Tests V Ss R N WwW r 

1. Understanding of Basic Social Concepts 0.567 0.203 0.327 0.112 0.080 0.362 
2. Background in the Natural Sciences 0.487 0.283 0.269 0.058 0.008 0.301 
3. Correctness and Appropriateness of Expres- 

sion 0.552 0.177 0.516 0.189 0.204 0.476 
4. Ability to Do Quantitative Thinking 0.432 0.304 0.424 0.265 0.103 0.457 
5. Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in 

Social Sciences 0.630 0.186 0.388 0.143 0.119 0.412 


6. Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in 


the Natural Sciences 0.596 0.229 0.351 0.132 0.133 0.407 

7. Ability to Interpret Literary Materials 0.648 0.158 0.370 0.090 0.162 0.389 
8. General Vocabulary 0.677 0.179 0.396 0.089 0.191 0.420 
Composite Tests 1-8 0.696 0.256 0.463 0.169 0.161 0.492 





It is evident that Verbal-meaning and Reasoning tend to correlate most highly with all of the Iowa tests. 
A multiple correlation was also figured; the composite score on the Iowa tests, and Verbal-meaning, Reason- 
ing, and, to a very slight degree, Space, yield a multiple correlation of 0.72. In other words, there is a high 
positive relation between scores in Verbal-meaning and Reasoning and scores on a test measuring general 
achievement in the various academic areas taught in high schools. 


TABLE 10 
Relation Between PMA Scores and Reading 





Correlation between PMA Test Score 





Grade in School No. of Cases and Reading Test Score 
2 459 0.62 
3 387 0.65 
4 397 0.52 
5 307 0.56 
6 334 0.49 
7 229 0.54 
8 221 0.50 
9 215 0.35 
10 167 0.51 
11 145 0.58 

0.55 


12 163 





Explanation-is usually given in terms of the used to study the relation between the 
fact that many other variables enter into PMA’s and tests of specific subject matter. 
school success. However, it is often useful A multiple correlation of 0.68 was obtained 
in guidance to know how well a mental between the Arithmetic Tests and the tests 
ability test score will predict achievement. of Reasoning, Number, Verbal-meaning and 
The PMA scores are especially interesting Space. For the Reading Tests of the bat- 
in this respect for they demonstrate that tery, Verbal-meaning and Reasoning gave 
different abilities contribute to different a multiple correlation of 0.69, with Word- 
types of achievement. Moreover, the rela- fluency showing a slightly negative correla- 
tion between the PMA’s and achievement _ tion. 
is relatively high, according to the follow- In a further, more extensive study of the 
ing results. relation between the PMA’s and other tests, 
The Stanford Achievement Tests were the correlations between the PMA’s and 
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the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
were computed. Results are shown in 
TABLE 9. 


Reading and PMA Scores 


A study of PMA Scores and Metropolitan 
Reading Scores in grades two through 


twelve was made in one of the county school 
systems of North Carolina. The correla- 
tions are tabulated in TaBLe 10. 


References 


References to pertinent researches which have ap- 
peared since the publication of the Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook will be included in the 
reprint booklet of the multi-factor tests.—Eb. 


COMMENTS 


HIS ARTICLE on the Primary Mental 

Abilities Tests begins with a pleasant 
and readable account of the factorial study 
of human abilities, and proceeds to an 
equally readable description of the factors 
measured by the PMA Tests. After this 
introduction, which the author should 
hardly have considered necessary in one of 
several articles in a series such as this, we 
come to the material on the SRA version 
of the test battery. After reading this I 
made my notes on what seemed to me to 
be the important points, and then went to 
Buros’ Yearbook in order to see what the 
critics had written prior to 1953. What I 
found made me consider giving up being a 
critic, for Anastasi and Berdie, writing in- 
dependently, had already made most of the 
criticisms I felt needed making. And now 
the author commits the same errors again, 
four years later! 

Specifically, Anastasi points out that the 
norms are not sufficiently described: in this 
article, the 11-17 battery is said to be 
standardized on a “random sampling of 
students in junior and senior high schools,” 
but nothing is said as to where these schools 
were located, how the students were chosen, 
etc.—but vide Anastasi in Buros. Again, 
Anastasi points out that the tests are highly 
speeded, and that therefore the reported 
reliability coefficients (odd-even and Kuder- 
Richardson) are meaningless: in this ar- 
ticle we are given two tables of unlabelled 
reliability coefficients, and one with Kuder- 
Richardsons which are said to be conserva- 
tive estimates (they woud be, if the tests 
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were not speeded—as it is, they are meaning- 
less). 

The validation data reported in this ar- 
ticle have to do only with the prediction 
of scores on other objective tests, tests of 
school achievement. There is no mention 
of the much more relevant study by Berdie, 
published in 1955 and discussed also in the 
1956 Annual Review of Psychology, which 
showed that the PMA tests did not predict 
later field of study whereas interest inven- 
tory scores did, nor of the many studies 
with the earlier forms of the battery re- 
viewed in Appraising Vocational Fitness. 
This last review led to the conclusion that 
the tests were “still a promising device for 
research rather than a practical tool for 
practicing counselors or personnel man- 
agers,” and Berdie’s work led him to con- 
clude, in his Yearbook article, that “one 
can question whether there is any accept- 
able evidence at all to suggest that the use 
of these tests can be justified in an educa- 
tional or guidance program.” Anastasi 
summed things up similarly: “ the 
early forms of the PMA tests were the result 
of extensive research and represented an 
important and promising new step in test 
construction. But subsequent development, 
rather than providing the needed refine- 
ment and empirical validation of such an 
experimental instrument, has proceeded 
downward in the direction of abridgment 
and crude popularization.” But the accom- 
panying article does not make one aware of 
these criticisms by competent and objective 
reviewers—in fact, one wonders whether the 
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writer even knows the criticisms have been 
made. She thus does justice neither to her- 
self nor to twenty years of important scien- 
tific work foundered on the shoals of mod- 
ern merchandizing! 

One can only close these comments, then, 
by agreeing with Anastasi and with Berdie. 
The Thurstones have contributed greatly 


to our understanding of the structure of 
mental abilities. Their laboratory work 
has been outstanding. But as for the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests, one can 
only ask the publisher to say caveat emptor, 
adding, for oneself, a requiescant in pace! 
—DOonaLp E. SUPER 


REPRINTS OF MULTI-FACTOR SERIES 


The Multi-Factor Series consisting of the eight articles on as many tests 
and the introductory and a summary article by Dr. Super will be made 


available in a separately bound booklet. 


Orders for the booklet will be 


accepted now. Single copies $1.00 each; orders of 10 or more at a discount 


of 10 per cent plus mailing.—Ed. 
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A Survey of SPECIAL FACILITIES for the 
Physically Handicapped in the Colleges 


MARGARET E. CONDON 


= ARTICLE presents the results of a na- 
tional canvass of special facilities for the 
physically handicapped in the colleges and 
universities. It is hoped that this informa- 
tion will focus attention upon this problem 
and will aid individual institutions in ac- 
cepting their responsibility to provide such 
special facilities for the handicapped. 


Procedure 

It was felt that a geographic sampling 
would be adequate for the study and, there- 
fore, a number of widely distributed insti- 
tutions were selected. On the basis of ex- 
perience at The City College (New York), 
it seemed best to include only those institu- 
tions whose student body numbered over 
1,200 or more. In smaller colleges there 
would be too few physically handicapped 
students to warrant an organized program. 

A preliminary questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to discover (1) which institutions 
had a sufficiently large number of physically 
handicapped students to warrant a special 
program, (2) whether such a program was 
in operation, and (3) whether a designated 
representative would be interested in and 
willing to execute a more extensive ques- 
tionnaire on the subject. 

A total of 238 colleges and universities 
was sampled through the preliminary 
questionnaire. Of these, 181 responded. 
Thirty-one indicated they had an organized 
program, 105 said they had no program but 
offered some services, 45 wrote that they did 
not have any special program or services. 
Of those who responded, 116 expressed in- 
terest in filling out the more extensive 
questionnaire. Comprehensive question- 


MARGARET E. Connon is Counselor and Executive 
Officer, Health Guidance Board, The City College, 
New York, W. Y. 
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naire forms were sent to all of them. To 
date there has been a 48 per cent return. It 
is important to note at this point that about 
65 per cent of those who did not fill out the 
long questionnaire did send some informa- 
tion about how they were dealing with the 
situation at their school. Failure to com- 
plete the long form does not necessarily in- 
dicate lack of interest but may indicate lack 
of sufficient material, incompletely organ- 
ized program, or, possibly, inadequate 
records. It is interesting to observe that 
although the return of the 116 extensive 
questionnaires was somewhat less than 50 
per cent, the percentage of replies offering 
some kind of helpful information was just 
above 90 per cent. 


Findings 


Despite a great range in the number of 
physically handicapped students in the 56 
colleges from whom comprehensive ques- 
tionnaires were received, the average num- 
ber of these students was found to be be- 
tween 15 and 25. Obviously, a fully de- 
veloped program for the physically handi- 
capped is found in those institutions where 
there is a large student body. 

In some colleges, centers are set up for 
the acceptance of students with specific im- 
pairments such as deafness and hearing loss. 
Here the student meets with specialists who 
are concerned with his total development. 
One finds in other institutions with no 
formal program or specialized personnel for 
the physically handicapped, students with 
a range of physical impairments. 

In a great number of the colleges initial 
contact with the physically handicapped is 
made on the basis of information received 
from the high school, while in other cases 
it is made at the time of physical examina- 
tions for entering freshmen. Only a small 
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number stated that their contact with the 
physically handicapped was made by re- 
ferral from outside agencies. No set policy 
was found on admission requirements for 
the physically handicapped—the high school 
grade average constituting the basis for ad- 
mission in the majority of cases. In line 
with this, it seems that in the majority of 
colleges no policy exists as to special re- 
quirements that the handicapped must meet 
before being admitted to the institution, 
except for the blind who must demonstrate 
their ability to use Braille. Ability to travel 
independently was not required in many of 
the colleges covered in this study. 

Practically all the colleges required the 
approval of the college physician, the regis- 
trar, and the dean of students before the 
handicapped student was admitted. In a 
great number of institutions, while no one 
individual was in charge of a program for 
the physically handicapped students, ap- 
propriate training to work with these stu- 
dents was considered essential and at least 
an M.A. or M.S. in psychology or guidance 
was required. 

Registration did not present a problem 
in any of the colleges. Forty per cent of the 
institutions surveyed permitted early regis- 
tration. Where possible, students were 
allowed to schedule classes in the same 
building. Some colleges required students 
to follow usual procedures but stated that 
there were exceptions to all the rules and 
that they were glad to rearrange procedures 
if this were needed. Rarely was a student 
given a prepared program. 

In 25 per cent of the responding institu- 
tions, physical facilities favor the enroll- 
ment of students with impairments. Ramps 
and elevator service are available for wheel- 
chair and crutch cases. In colleges with no 
ramps available and with no provision for 
private elevators at rush hours, the wheel- 
chair and crutch cases are discouraged from 
planning to enter the institution. In some 
colleges, passes are issued for the use of ele- 
vators from which other students are ex- 
cluded. Students are also permitted to 
leave classes early so that they can use the 
facilities provided in tall buildings before 
they become crowded. 
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In classrooms, there were found to be few 
restrictions to the use of recording devices or 
Braille slates. Extensive use of typewriters 
during lecture periods, however, was widely 
discouraged. The administration of ex- 
aminations in all but a few institutions was 
done by the classroom teacher with the aid 
of student assistants. In a number of col- 
leges, take-home examinations were per- 
mitted. 

Preferential seating, special study rooms, 
funds for purchasing recorders and hearing 
aids are provided in many colleges. The 
colleges surveyed indicate there is no stand- 
ard procedure for selecting readers for the 
blind; instruction in lip reading is pro- 
vided in many of the colleges’ speech centers. 
Through the cooperation of local, state, and 
federal organizations, texts are recorded for 
the blind on records and on tape. 

Rarely does a college provide transporta- 
tion for a student, and in those instances 
where this is done state agencies carry the 
financial cost. Cooperation with state 
agencies is found in most colleges surveyed. 
While many colleges provide guides if a 
student cannot travel on campus independ- 
ently, there was found to be no standard 
procedure for the wearing of tags by dia- 
betics or epileptics, a procedure considered 
important for their protection. 

Aversion to having the physically handi- 
capped on the college campus is rare, and 
in fact participation of these students in 
extracurricular activities is encouraged. 
Many participate to a great extent, but in 
practically all the colleges cerebral palsies 
took no part in the activities provided by 
the college. 

The data indicate that colleges differ in 
opinion as to whether the blind, the deaf, 
or cerebral palsied find it easiest, second 
easiest, and most difficult to achieve a col- 
lege degree, to find satisfactory employment, 
and to make adjustment to college life. In 
all instances, the ratings showed that those 
with cerebral palsy find it difficult in all 
three areas. 

The chart below presents some of the 
data found on the questionnaire returns 
concerning the physically handicapped stu- 
dent in higher education. Eighty-nine col- 
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e few | leges other than those included in the chart offer better services for the handicapped. 
cesor | have some provision for the students with It seems wise to encourage the physically 
riters | physical impairments. The information handicapped to work and study in the en- 
idely | given was in letter form and did not lend vironment of the regular college student 
f ex-| itself to tabulation. and that they be counseled to handle their 
$ Was academic duties independently, devising 
e aid | Conclusions such special procedures as they may need to 
f col- fulfill school requirements. These students 
per- From this study it is apparent that many _ will also be well advised to engage in appro- 
institutions are interested in furthering the _ priate extracurricular activities in order to 
yoms, | education of physically handicapped stu- develop their non-academic as well as their 
uring | dents. With the assistance available academic skills. 
The | through local, state, and federal organiza- It is only through the cooperative effort 
‘and- | tions much more effective programs could of the colleges and state agencies that the 
‘ the | be functioning on the college level. In view physically handicapped student with good 
pro- | of the forward-looking attitude implicit in mental ability will eventually be enabled 
ters. | support by the Congress of the President’s to take his rightful place in our competitive 
and | rehabilitation goals, more institutions of society. With the proper training, he can 
1 for | higher learning should be stimulated to lead a satisfying, dignified life. 
orta- 
inces 
Pie FORD FOUNDATION INCREASES FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
.. The Ford Foundation has appropriated $25 million to combat the 
all mounting shortage of teachers in the nation’s colleges by extending the 
ood National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program. The Program is de- 
dia- signed to attract able college students into the academic profession and 
ered will provide graduate fellowships to potential college teachers at the rate 
of 1,000 a year for the next five years. 
ndi- Eleven million dollars of the appropriation is for these individual 
and awards to students covering their tuition and living expenses for the first 
s in year of graduate study. Another $10 million will go to universities for aid 
ged. to graduate students beyond the first year. A nationwide recruiting pro- 
t m gram will absorb about $2.8 million, and administrative expenses over the 
ustes five-year period are expected to be $1 million. The Association of 
+ ty American Universities and its affiliate, the Association of Graduate 
nie Schools, will receive from these funds $200,000 to provide for an immediate 
caf, increase of 100 Woodrow Wilson fellowships for the fall of 1957—a 50 per 
vr cent increase over the 200 awarded this spring. 
col- Nominations for Woodrow Wilson Fellowships will be made by local 
ent, faculty members, and selection will be made by regional committees and a 
In national committee made up of active university and college faculty mem- 
10se bers. Fellowship recipients may, in general, attend the institutions of 
all their choice and will be free to select their own fields of study. Awards 
formerly were made only in the humanities and social sciences. The new 
the program includes the natural sciences and mathematics as well. 
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An Examination of 


A Method for Evaluating Counseling 


CAROL R. CARLSON and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


Ix THE FIELD of guidance there is a great 
need for counselors to find techniques 
that can be used to evaluate the work they 
have done. Methods are needed to measure 
the individual’s progress toward the educa- 
tional and vocational objectives that have 
been set up during counseling. The lack of 
such methods for measuring the results of 
counseling has limited the evaluation coun- 
seling procedures. 


Consistency of Questionnaire Interpre- 
tation 


Most evaluation studies have been con- 
cerned with setting up criteria upon which 
evaluation is to be based, but have not ex- 
amined critically the instruments used to 
measure the criteria. The study described 
on the following pages was designed to ex- 
amine, by statistical analysis, the effective- 
ness of questionnaires, since they are one of 
the methods of evaluation most commonly 
used in counseling. It attempts to deter- 
mine whether persons who read counselee’s 
questionnaire responses are consistent in 
their interpretations, and whether or not 
they agree well enough with each other, on 
such interpretations, to make the results 
meaningful. If different interpretations of 
responses are made on second readings of 
them by the same person, and if readers 
cannot agree with each other, the responses 
are not likely to be useful in the evaluation 
of counseling. 

In 1948, three years before the study to 
be reported herewith was made, all the 900 


CaRoL R. CARLSON is a Senior Counselor at the 
Counseling Center of the University of California, 
and Joun W. M. Rotnney is Professor of Education 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

This article is drawn from a portion of Dr. Carl- 
son’s Ph.D. thesis entitled “An Examination of a 
Method for Determining the Effects of Counseling 
on the High School Level” on file at the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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students in the 10th grade in four repre- 
sentative Wisconsin high schools were se- 
lected as subjects of a major research study 
(1). This group was divided by random 
procedures into two groups. The members 
of one of these groups, designated as the 
experimental group, was counseled inten- 
sively for three years prior to graduation in 
1951. The members of the control group 
received no special counseling. An exten- 
sive questionnaire was obtained from all 
the graduating seniors of these four high 
schools in May, 1951, one month before 
they were graduated. Five hundred and 
thirteen of the subjects indicated that they 
intended to enter employment or training 
after graduation. The responses of these 
subjects provided the basic data of this in- 
vestigation. 


Assumptions 


It was the assumption of this investiga- 
tion that the effects of counseling at the end 
of the high school period would be reflected 
in the outlook of the persons who had been 
counseled. Effective counseling, it was as- 
sumed, would be reflected in the individ- 
ual’s understanding of his interests and 
capabilities, knowledge of the occupation 
for which he felt that he would be most 
suited, knowledge of the training that is re- 
quired for the work he planned to do, and 
his attitude toward the future. A realistic 
outlook, therefore, would be based upon 
self-realization, suitable choice of occupa- 
tions, knowledge of the selected occupation, 
awareness of the opportunities for post-high 
school training, and an optimistic attitude 
toward future opportunities. 

In order to set up criteria for evaluating 
the students’ responses, ten persons were 
asked to cooperate by acting as judges. 
They were in the process of their work for 
a Ph.D. in guidance or had recently com- 
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pleted their degrees. They had obtained 
similar training and experience in the field 
of guidance so that it was felt that their 
rating of responses could be treated simi- 
larly in setting up the criteria. 


Criteria for Rating Responses 


In the process of obtaining criteria for 
evaluating the responses of the students, 50 
questionnaires were pulled at random from 
the total of 513. Responses to 25 questions 
from each of the 50 questionnaires were re- 
corded on separate cards and these 25 sets 
of cards (50 in each set) were given to each 
judge at the rate of two or three sets each 
day for ten days. The judges rated each re- 
sponse on a four-point scale, denoting 
whether they thought it was indicative of 
“very good,” “good,” “poor,” or “very poor” 
counseling. The arithmetic averages of the 
ratings of the ten judges on each of the 
responses were then used as a basis for 
establishing the criteria to rate the responses 
of the total 513 questionnaires. 


Findings 


A check on the internal consistency of the 
judges was made to determine the extent to 
which each judge would repeat his ratings 
when given the same responses a second 
time. One month after the completion of 
the ratings for the total set of responses 
each judge rated for the second time three 
sets of responses for the three types of ques- 
tions, one factual, one denoting a reason, 
and one expressing an opinion or attitude. 
The second ratings were then correlated 
with the original ratings by means of the 
Pearson product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cient to determine what types of questions 
were rated most consistently. The correla- 
tion coefficients are reported in TaBLe 1. 
Examination of the table indicates that the 
reliability for factual items is generally high 
with the average at 0.90. The averages of 
the rational and attitudinal coefficients, 0.66 
and 0.67, are so low that their usefulness for 
the purpose of evaluating counseling must 
be questioned. 

External consistency was measured to de- 
termine the extent to which the judges 
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TABLE 1 


Reliability Coefficients (Test-Retest Correla- 
tions) of Each Judge for Three Different Types 
of Questions on the Questionnaire 














Judges Factual Rational Attitudinal 

1 0.88 0.59 0.68 

2 0.93 0.84 0.59 

3 0.93 0.85 0.63 

4 0.60 0.65 0.79 

5 0.98 0.67 0.55 

6 0.9 0.62 0.71 

7 0.7 0.59 0.59 

8 0.89 0.40 0.68 

9 0.88 0.62 0.68 
10 0.95 0.52 0.75 
Average* 0.90 0.66 0.67 





* The averages were computed through the use of 
Z-score transformations of the correlation coefficients. 


agreed with each other. For this measure of 
validity, four series of intercorrelations 
among the judges were worked out. The 
first set of intercorrelations were taken from 
the total responses. Separate intercorrela- 
tions were then computed for each of the 
three (factual, rational, and attitudinal) 
types of questions, for which statistical relia- 
bility checks had been made. These inter- 
correlations of the ratings for the three 
different types of questions were calculated 
to determine whether the judges were apt to 
agree with each other more highly on the 
ratings of responses to one type of question 
more than to another. 

The external consistency, or measure of 
validity, was not high for the total responses. 
The intercorrelations, presented in TABLE 
2, indicate that the amount of agreement 
among the various judges ranged from 0.21 
to 0.82. The intercorrelations of the ratings 
of the judges for factual responses taken 
separately were high. These ranged from 
0.72 to 0.94. On the other hand, the inter- 
correlations for the rational and attitudinal 
responses tend to be low and had a great 
deal more variability. The range of co- 
efficients was from 0.11 to 0.83. 


Conclusions 


Only the ratings of responses to factual 
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TABLE 2 


Intercorrelations of the Ratings of the Ten Judges for the Total Responses from the Questions on 
the Questionnaire 














1 
2 0.74 
3 0.72 0.82 
4 0.54 0.54 0.53 
5 0.67 0.78 0.79 0.51 
6 0.68 0.70 0.74 0.44 0.68 
7 0.60 0.65 0.67 0.43 0.60 0.70 
8 0.65 0.72 0.72 0.52 0.68 0.60 0.56 
9 0.21 0.61 0.57 0.52 0.55 0.54 0.44 0.54 
10 0.63 0.71 0.67 0.44 0.69 0.57 0.56 0.58 0.51 
1 2 > 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


questions had high enough consistencies for 
each judge, and high enough agreement 
among the various judges, to justify the use 
of these ratings as criteria in evaluating the 
effects of counseling. The lack of internal 
and external consistency for the greater 
number of response ratings indicates the 
problem of securing statistically reliable and 
valid criteria. 

The results indicated that the ratings of 
an individual’s questionnaire responses 
without consideration of his background was 
an impossible task. The different rates of 
progress, when the individual’s background 
was considered, were at times the most 
significant factors in the counseling process; 
yet this individual achievement would not 
be reflected in the statistical analysis. 
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There was also some evidence that similar 
verbal responses on questionnaires meant 
different things for different individuals. 
The students making the responses, as well 
as the judges rating them, had different 
frames of reference for similar responses. 
The same verbal responses, subjective as 
they may be, were necessarily given the same 
numerical rating in the analysis. Qualita- 
tive data were required to be measured 
quantitatively. It was felt, therefore, that 
many of the subtle effects of counseling were 
not manifested in the statistical analysis of 
questionnaire responses. 
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Contributions of Government Agencies 
to the Guidance Movement 


JANET L. BINGNER 


|s REVIEWING the history of the guidance 
movement, we can see that other move- 
ments, forces, and organizations—sometimes 
far removed from the field of guidance— 
have vitally stimulated its growth. This 
article traces the contributions made by a 
number of government agencies to guidance 
and counseling. 


Bureau of the Census 


Established in 1790, the Bureau’s primary 
purpose was to determine accurately the 
number and nature of the population so 
that representatives to the Federal Congress 
could be prorated among the states. This 
first census was hardly more than a “count- 
ing of noses.” But as the years passed, the 
Bureau was requested to gather more and 
more information from the populace until 
today it collects, classifies, analyzes and pub- 
lishes volumes of statistics not only on the 
population but on other subjects such as 
agriculture, manufacturing, government, 
housing, irrigation, minerals, foreign trade. 

Obviously, some of this information is 
essential for guidance workers. Yet the in- 
dividual counselor seldom has the time or 
training to consult this mass of information 
and select from it those data which may be 
applicable to the problem at hand. In rec- 
ognition, however, of the desirability and 


Janet L. BiInGNER is Administrative Assistant, 
Dallas College of Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 

This article is based on the author’s unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, “Selected Backgrounds of the 
Guidance and Counseling Movement in the United 
States,” The George Washington University, 1954. 
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necessity of having this information, other 
organizations, public and private, study the 
Bureau's publications and reassemble some 
of it into manuals and reports suitable for 
guidance purposes. Therefore, while the 
contribution from the Bureau of the Census 
comes to us second-hand, its importance is 
not diminished. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


One of the public agencies which re- 
processes the census data and collects its 
own specialized information is the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1884 and has since expanded 
greatly. 

Counselors are probably most interested 
in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice. The Service was organized in 1941 
partially in response to a recommendation 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education whose report in 1938 expressed 
the need for an agency which would pub- 
lish occupational information to meet coun- 
seling needs. 

The most notable product of the Occu- 
pational Outlook Service is its Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, published in coopera- 
tion with the Veterans Administration. 
The first edition of it appeared in 1949, 
the second in 1951 and a third is scheduled 
for release in 1957. The Handbook con- 
tains individual reports on 433 occupations 
covering the professions, skilled trades, 
clerical, sales, service occupations and the 
major types of farming. Each report covers 
these points about an occupation: employ- 
ment outlook, nature of the work, methods 
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of training and advancement, earnings and 
working conditions, and sources for addi- 
tional information. 

The Service prepares other materials such 
as Special Reports and Bulletins, Wall 
Charts and Occupational Outlook Sum- 
maries. With its constant goal of trying to 
keep the information as current as possible, 
the Service publishes also the Quarterly 
Occupational Outlook Review. 


Office of Education 


In 1867 Congress passed the bill which 
established the Department of Education 
(now the Office of Education within the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare). This was done in response to a per- 
sistent demand for some kind of a federal 
fact-finding agency for education. It was 
not until the early 1900’s, however, that the 
Office began to take an active interest in 
guidance areas, manifested in publication 
of educational research of other organiza- 
tions on problems later identified as perti- 
nent to guidance. 

The Office’s interest in guidance devel- 
oped slowly as may be noted from these 
examples: (1) in 1913 it published the 
proceedings of the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association; 
(2) in 1914 it presented the results of its 
study of the problems of guidance in the 
schools—Bloomfield’s School and the Start 
in Life; and (3) in 1915 it appointed one 
of its staff members, W. Carson Ryan, to 
part-time duty in the field of vocational 
guidance. 

The decade of the Twenties was mostly 
spent in turning out occupational litera- 
ture, in connection with which the name of 
Walter J. Greenleaf is well-known. And 
in the Thirties, two important services were 
inaugurated: In 1931 a tests and measure- 
ments service headed by David Segel was 
established to give consultant aid to state 
and school officials on matters pertaining to 
the establishment, operation and expansion 
of their testing programs. In 1938 the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice was established within the Division of 
Vocational Education with Harry Jager as 
its chief. Its principal functions were (1) 
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to give administrative and professional as} jon 
sistance to the states in setting up voca}pind 
tional guidance services as provided in the} econ 
George-Deen Act and later in the George} impo 
Barden Act, and (2) to promote the devel} pable 
opment of guidance work over and above} jpjli 
that carried on by the states in reimbursed 

programs. Vete: 

The Forties witnessed the addition of af wy 
specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel}: ., ; 
and Work Programs in the Divisions off. 
Elementary and Secondary Education, and]j;.., 
a specialist for Student Personnel Programs; yy), 
in the Division of Higher Education. 

In 1952 the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service was discontinued. over | 
Many school administrators, guidance}, iq. 
workers and professional associations pro cD fol 
tested this action; and possibly because olf yyy 
the strength and sincerity of this protest, edged 
the service was re-established in 1953 as thehi jeg 
Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services Sec}w,, 
tion within the Division of State and Local 
School Systems. 

was b 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ahs 


Previous to the beginning of this century} A 
little had been done to help the handifervic 
capped worker. As industrial accidents in{Worl< 
creased and perhaps by example of suchfLaw | 
work in other countries, a drive was develfhabili 
oped for a federal program of vocationallowin; 
rehabilitation. The goal was reached infh46 ( 
1920 with the passage of the Smith-Fess Billtional 
establishing the framework for a cooperajmeetil 
tive arrangement between the federal govfhat t 
ernment and the states for the vocationalhis vo 
rehabilitation of disabled civilians. Rehattes of 
bilitation work is accomplished under statgguidat 


all se 


Th 


made 
progr: 










auspices but the federal government prothoriz 
vides technical assistance, endorses stat? Hea 
plans and allocates grants-in-aid. ice wa 
The rehabilitative process, which meanto bri 
“the rendering of a person disabled, fit tation 
engage in a remunerative occupation,” conthe M 
sists of seven basic steps: (1) identification} The 
(2) medical and vocational diagnosis, (3/1947. 
guidance and counseling, (4) physical regtheir 
toration, (5) training, (6) auxiliary serviceqCenter 
and (7) placement and follow-up. ices o} 
By developing the injured worker’s 15,000 
maining skills and capacities for an occupg Witl 
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tion in which his handicap is no longer a 


onal as. 
P VOCcat hindrance, the person not only becomes an 
1 in the} economic asset to his community, but, more 
George}important, he becomes again a citizen ca- 
e devel pable and eager to shoulder his own respon- 
1 above} sibilities. 

nbursed 


Veterans Administration 


on of af What the Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
rsonnelfices accomplishes for the disabled civilian, 
1ons Olle Veterans Administration does for the 
on, andldisabled serviceman. Also, other benefits 
‘ograms}including guidance work are available to 
- fall servicemen. 

mation! The record of legislation for veterans 
tinued} ver the past few decades; that is, insofar as 
nidance guidance and counseling are concerned, is 
nS PIOls follows: 

ause Of While our country has always acknowl- 
protest-dged responsibility to soldiers disabled or 
3 as theh ited in her service, it was not until World 
ces Seclwar I that any significant attempt was 
1 Locallnade toward a vocational rehabilitation 
The program then authorized 








program. 
n was based on the Smith-Sears Bill of 1918, 

and included certain guidance services. 
entury| A second attempt involving guidance 


handifervices for veterans was made during 
ents infWorld War II with the passage of Public 
of suchfLaw 16, in 1943, calling for vocational re- 
; develfhabilitation of disabled veterans. The fol- 
ationallowing year saw the passage of Public Law 
hed inf}46 (The GI Bill) which provided educa- 
ess Billtional and training courses for all veterans 
poperajmeeting certain requirements. In order 
al govthat the veteran might make the most of 
ationajhis vocational and educational opportuni- 
Rehafties offered in both of these laws, complete 
er statguidance and counseling services were au- 
it profthorized. 
s stat}? Heading this fast growing guidance serv- 
ice was the late Ira D. Scott; who, in order 
meantto bring about some measure of standardi- 
, fit t@ation in the assistance rendered, prepared 
.” comthe Manual of Advisement and Guidance. 
cation) The peak of the program was reached in 
jis, (31947. At that time, 384 colleges (through 
-al reytheir Veterans Administration Guidance 
rviceycenters) were assisting the 70 regional of- 
ices of the VA in handling an average of 
r’s rq5,000 cases a month. 
wccupg With the start of the Korean conflict, 
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Congress authorized an extension of reha- 
bilitation, education and training for the 
new veterans. At about the same time the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission authorized 
the new positions of Counseling Psycholo- 
gist (Vocational) in the VA’s Department 
of Medicine and Surgery and Counseling 
Psychologist (VR&E) for the Department 
of Veterans Benefits. The creation of these 
new positions was for the purpose of secur- 
ing more highly qualified personnel. This 
in turn helped raise the standards of the 
counseling profession across the nation. 

Other significant contributions of the 
Veterans Administration to guidance were 
these: the increased demand for counselor 
training programs in colleges and univer- 
sities, and the initiation or expansion of 
student personnel services in the schools 
patterned somewhat on the order of the 
Veterans Guidance Centers. 


Department of Defense 


For various reasons, the Armed Forces— 
the largest single employer and trainer of 
skilled manpower in the country today—has 
become “guidance-minded.” In the areas 
of recruitment, classification, training and 
retention of personnel, the Services have 
found that attention to the individual—his 
interests, aptitudes, capacities, hopes—pays 
off in terms of higher morale, better work, 
re-enlistments, lower costs and good public 
relations. 

The ballyho tactics used formerly by re- 
cruitment officers have been replaced with 
the earnest plea of “ ‘Stay In School,’ find 
out the military service for which you are 
best suited, and then prepare for it!” To 
help in this orientation, each of the Serv- 
ices have prepared Occupational Hand- 
books which are available to schools, librar- 
ies and civilian counselors. These Hand- 
books itemize the jobs in the services, skills 
required, training needed, etc. Also, the 
Department of Defense has prepared a 
course of study entitled, “Your Life Plans 
and the Armed Forces—A Guidance Pro- 
gram for High School Students.” This unit, 
which they hope will be incorporated into 
the school curriculum, emphasizes why mili- 
tary service is necessary and the educational 
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opportunities that are availabie. Films, 
tours to nearby installations, and guest 
speakers are also provided. 

In the area of classification and training, 
the Services (to the extent that they can) 
make a sincere effort to place the man in 
the job for which he is best fitted in light 
of his aptitudes, previous experience, in- 
terests and future plans. This is done 
through testing, interviewing and analyzing 
personal data records. In the process of 
doing this, the Services have contributed 
greatly to the science of test construction 
and to the development of personnel 
records. 

In order to cut down on turnover at the 
end of enlistment and draft periods, the 
Armed Forces have tried to make military 
service attractive. To this end, career pro- 
gression systems have been devised giving 
the individual opportunity to improve him- 
self and his fortunes. (In addition to the 
education and training given by the Serv- 
ices, there are correspondence and self- 
teaching courses offered by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute.) Also, “per- 
sonal affair” services have been established 
to give assistance in private, non-military 
matters. And finally, the programs of the 
Chaplain Corps have been expanded to 
help with spiritual and moral problems. A 
close look into any of these programs would 
reveal an awareness to guidance philosophy 
and a growing use of its practices. 

When it comes to separation from the 
Armed Forces, the program is not as elabo- 
rate as that of World War II. The Services 
recognize, however, the importance of fa- 
cilitating the transfer of the serviceman to 
civilian life by supplying him with a com- 
plete record of his military training and 
experience and by directing him to the local 
agencies best suited to assist him from that 
point on. In many instances, the Veterans 
Administration, already described, steps in 
with its program of rehabilitation. 


Employment Service 


While established under another name in 
1907, the real growth of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service dates from 1933 with the pas- 
sage of the Wagner-Peyser Act. This act 
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set up a cooperative system of federal-state 
employment offices (under state control) 
for the purpose of helping the unemployed 
find work and, to a lesser degree, of helping 
the employer find workers. Other depres- 
sion legislation and then World War II 
added to the growth and importance of 
the Employment Service. 

Its contributions to the guidance move. 
ment are both numerous and significant. 
Perhaps the most familiar are these: From 
the area of tests and measurements—the oral 
trade tests, performance trade tests and the 
General Aptitude Test Battery. From the 
area of job analysis—the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles, Occupational Guides, 
and the Job Families. From the field of 
periodicals—The Labor Market. From its 
division of counseling services—special pub- 
lications such as, Selective Placement for 
the Handicapped and the National Physical 
Demands Information Series. And finally, 
from the area of counselor training—man- 
uals, training programs and evaluative tools. 


Women’s Bureau 


In 1918 the “Woman in Industry Service” 
was established to help industrialists, faced 
for the first time with the necessity of hav- 
ing women in factories, solve the knotty 
problems of proper work clothing, safety 
devices, rest rooms, etc. The service was 
so well received that Congress established it 
as a permanent bureau in 1920 under title 
of “The Women’s Bureau.” 

During the years which followed, the 
Bureau championed the welfare of the 
woman worker on every front. This was 
done through research and public educa- 
tion. Much of the literature published by 
the Bureau in this effort is a valuable addi- 
tion to the counselor’s library. 

The Bureau also spends much time with 
state and federal legislative groups helping 
them formulate programs and laws for the 
protection of the woman worker. 

While this brief review of the activities 
of the federal government in the field of 
guidance is not completely definitive, it is 
sufficiently representative to reveal the in: 
fluence of the government in the growth of 
the movement. 
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The Guidance of Business Students 
In Selected Secondary Schools 


BROTHER PHILIP HARRIS 


PECIAL ATTENTION should be given to 

the guidance procedures used with 
business students in the secondary school 
since their course is both vocational and 
terminal. Consequently, the guidance em- 
phasis with them will be different from that 
given to the academic major. Guidance 
should begin with the selection of students 
who are best suited to benefit by the com- 
mercial curriculum, continue with them as 
they face the opportunities and problems 
of business training, and finally assist these 
commercial graduates with adequate job 
placement and adjustment to the world of 
business. 

Because of the vocational nature of the 
business course, vocational guidance is not 
only a definite function of the business de- 
partment, but the business teacher, in a 
sense, must also be a vocational counselor. 
The literature in the field of business edu- 
cation constantly has stressed certain aspects 
of the guidance work of business teachers. 
These include assisting the business student 
with educational and occupational choices, 
personality development, placement, and 
follow-up. However, there has been little 
research on the guidance of business stu- 
dents. This study was conducted to dis- 
cover what guidance practices were em- 
ployed with business majors in 106 selected 
private secondary schools in the State of 
New York. The guidance areas which were 
studied included: the organization of the 
business program; the personnel and em- 
phasis of the guidance program; the tests, 
records, and counseling procedures; the 
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vocational, educational, and moral guid- 
ance services; and the respondents’ evalua- 
tion of the strong and weak aspects of their 
guidance services for business students. 


Procedures 


The subjects of this study were 106 pri- 
vate secondary schools which contained 
19,281 registered business pupils in grades 
nine through twelve. The number of busi- 
ness students represented 39 per cent of 
the schools’ total enrollment. Seventy-eight 
of the schools in the study had enrollments 
of under 500 pupils, 13 schools had under 
100, and the remainder ranged from 500 to 
2,600 students. These schools were located 
in 48 different communities within the 
State of New York, and included towns 
with populations under 1,000 people up to 
a city of eight million inhabitants. To 
secure the necessary data, the investigator 
interviewed an official representative in all 
but five of the 106 private schools. During 
the interview survey, a questionnaire of 49 
items was used in each of the selected 
schools which offered three or more busi- 
ness subjects. The questions covered only 
those phases of guidance especially signifi- 
cant to business education. 


Findings 


An analysis of the data revealed the fol- 
lowing concerning the organization of the 
business programs. Eighty-four schools had 
business departments within a four-year 
academic school, while 22 were commercial 
schools of four distinct types: 12 of two- 
year duration, 6 of four-year length, 3 of 
only one year, and | three-year school. 
Fifty-five schools offered a business sequence 
toward an academic diploma, while all gave 
a variety of sequences toward a business 
diploma. 
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The guidance service was co-ordinated by 
the principal in sixty schools, by the guid- 
ance director in 28, and by the assistant 
principal in 13. Only four business teach- 
ers and one director of studies had this 
responsibility. In the 106 schools there 
were 30 guidance directors, 6 full-time coun- 
selors, 75 part-time counselors, and 10 fac- 
ulty guidance committees. Also contribut- 
ing were 15 placement directors, and 4 
placement counselors assigned by the New 
York State Employment Service. The bases 
for the selection of guidance personnel were 
varied, but the major criteria included 
experience in teaching and guidance, as 
well as manifestation of specified personal- 
ity traits. Eight guidance directors and 
eight counselors held graduate degrees in 
guidance. 

In 63 of the 106 schools, the guidance 
program functioned on an informal teacher- 
principal basis. Thirty-five administrators 
stated that the existing guidance services 
were only incidentally adapted to the needs 
of the business student, while eight said 
that they were directed primarily to the 
needs of the business majors. 

The schools did not make extensive use 
of the resources of local community agen- 
cies. However, restricted use was made of 
city, county, and private testing and ad- 
visement centers. The following specialists 
were available regularly in the schools stud- 
ied: a nurse in 78 institutions; a physician 
in 61 schools, and an attendance officer in 
34. The selected schools infrequently used 
the services of a dentist, psychologist, social 
worker and psychiatrist; the visiting teacher, 
school-business coordinator, and _ hearing 
specialist were rarely used. 

Fourteen different achievement tests were 
used and 14 varied aptitude tests were also 
given. The American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination was fre- 
quently administered. Twenty-eight schools 
used the General Aptitude Test Battery of 
the New York State Employment Service, 
while 15 administered civil service tests of 
the State of New York. Ten different in- 
telligence tests were given, the most popular 
being the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Intelligence. Four different interest inven- 
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tories were in limited use, while the use of 
personality tests and problem check-lists 
was infrequent. Six different reading tests 
were administered, and the New York State 
Reading Test ranked first in use in 16 
schools. The principal reasons cited for 
giving all these tests were: counseling, cur- 
riculum selection, records, and educational 
planning. About a quarter of the schools 
used test results for homogeneous grouping, 
remedial teaching, and entrance screening, 
although 39 employed them as an aid to 
vocational planning. 

Cumulative records were maintained by 
98 schools which included 15 different types 
of information. Approximately one-third 
of the schools declared that anecdotal rec- 
ords and vocational plans were recorded. 
Forty-four of the 106 schools summarized 
and interpreted this information for the 
business majors, principally for seniors. 
This was usually done by an administrative 
officer, and infrequently by the counselor. 

Concerning counseling activities: the 
principal performed this function in two- 
thirds of the schools, while the guidance 
director or full-time counselor held this 
responsibility in one-third of the schools. 
In one out of five schools, the head of the 
business department and part-time coun- 
selor also performed this duty. The prob- 
lems regularly encountered in these inter- 
views fell into one or more of these five 
categories which are ranked in order of fre- 
quency: educational, vocational, personal, 
social and moral problems. There were 37 
guidance offices and 21 counseling rooms 
available for counseling in the 106 schools. 

Apropos of the vocational guidance serv- 
ices, other than counseling, 25 schools had 
a group guidance class with an average 
weekly period of 45 minutes. Eighty-one 
of the 106 schools provided vocational guid- 
ance units in the business courses, prin- 
cipally Introduction to Business, Secretarial 
Practice, or Shorthand II. The topics most 
frequently discussed in these vocational 
guidance courses or units were: job hunting 
techniques, personality-job adjustment, edu- 
cational training opportunities beyond high 
school, interests, business careers, Christo- 
pher careers, and aptitudes. One out of five 
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schools gave instruction in how to study 
an occupation, and about one in five pro- 
vided data about the distribution of people 
by occupation. Other guidance activities 
with a vocational purpose carried on in 
the selected schools were: business field trips 
in 44.5 per cent of the schools, business- 
industry days in 28.3 per cent, and business 
clubs in 21.7 per cent. In more than half 
the schools the following means for dissemi- 
nating occupational information were uti- 
lized: vocational book shelf, guidance bul- 
letin board, instruction on the business 
subject-occupation relationship, occupa- 
tional file, distribution of career literature, 
films, and career-speaker program. Less 
than half of the schools used filmstrips, 
dramatizations, career days, or assemblies 
for this purpose. While sufficient stress was 
placed on the role of commercial skills in 
careers of service and government work, it 
was found that too little emphasis was given 
to their importance in business teaching 
and the armed forces. 

Twenty-six schools thought that adequate 
job opportunities were available for the 
commercially trained boy, while 80 were so 
minded with respect to the girls. Fifty-six 
of the 106 schools stated that they thought 
more job opportunities existed for business 
graduates than they could fill. This may 
explain why only three schools conducted 
community surveys, and why only 22 uti- 
lized government or private reports of local 
occupational distribution. 

Less than a third of the schools had an 
organized placement service. In a little 
over half of the 106 schools, the principal 
carried on this placement function, while 
in one-third the business department chair- 
man and business teacher performed this 
duty. In less than a quarter of the schools, 
guidance directors, state employment coun- 
selors, or placement directors were charged 
with this responsibility. However, the 
graduating seniors regularly received place- 
ment assistance in 85.8 per cent of the 
schools, while students obtained part-time 
placement aid in 59.4 per cent of the insti- 
tutions. Drop-outs and alumni rarely re- 
ceived such help. 

A formal follow-up of business students 
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was conducted in only 22 schools, prin- 
cipally to maintain contact with the alumni 
or to evaluate the occupational preparation 
of the business student. Nine out of ten 
of the business graduates in two-thirds of 
the schools entered the business world di- 
rectly from school. Yet, eight schools de- 
clared that 75 per cent of their business 
graduates went to college, and five schools 
reported that 95 per cent or more of their 
alumni attended specialized training schools 
for postgraduate work. 

Less than one-third of the 106 selected 
schools used tests for the selection and prog- 
nosis of business majors. Most schools con- 
sidered parental pressure to be the chief 
determinant of student choice of the busi- 
ness course, while 80.2 per cent stated that 
anyone who wished the course could take 
it. That poorer students were channeled 
into the business curriculum was admitted 
by 30.2 per cent of the schools, while only 
2.8 per cent directed better students into 
this program and 70 schools stated that 
good and fair students were equally dis- 
tributed in business studies. Other selec- 
tion techniques included prognostic tests, 
21 schools; use of previous scholastic record 
in 23; entrance interview in 51; homogene- 
ous grouping in 27 schools. 

The failure in school was prevented prin- 
cipally through instruction on how to study 
business subjects, and how to use library 
business sources and references. <A third 
or less of the schools provided corrective 
stenography and typing, reading and speech, 
as well as special progress reports to parents. 
To motivate students to take full advantage 
of post high school education, 81.1 per cent 
of the 106 schools made comprehensive col- 
lege information available, but less than 
30 per cent had such data for specialized 
schools and apprenticeship programs. A 
file on student scholarship and loan re- 
sources was kept by 54.7 per cent of the 
schools. 

Moral guidance of business students was 
provided in 94.3 per cent of the schools by 
classroom stress on the moral implications 
of business training and practice. This 
was accomplished in over three-quarters 
of the schools by special instruction on the 
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Seventh and Tenth Commandments, re- 
ligious instruction on the moral duties of 
businessmen, and the integration of such 
ideas into all business classes. Principles 
of social justice were presented in over half 
the schools by units in the special classes 
and the integration of such ideas into busi- 
ness courses. 

Two-thirds of the respondents thought 
their guidance services were inadequate for 
business students. Among the best ele- 
ments in the guidance program which they 
cited were individual counseling, as well as 
moral, educational, and vocational guid- 
ance efforts. The obstacles which the ad- 
ministrators thought hampered effective 
guidance included lack of trained person- 
nel, time, and a guidance plan and 
philosophy. 

Among the many conclusions that were 
drawn by the investigator as a result of 
this interview study, the following are per- 
tinent here: While the major business 
courses were available in the selected pri- 
vate schools, the introduction of more spe- 
cial business subjects would provide better 
for individual differences. The number 
and training of guidance personnel was 
inadequate, but this was also true in com- 
parable studies reviewed of public second- 
ary schools. Although community agencies 
could have helped alleviate this situation, 
they were not effectively used, for the most 
part, by the selected schools. Furthermore, 
the total guidance services operating in the 
106 schools were not adapted to the special 
needs of business students. 

Job opportunities seemed plentiful for 
business graduates, but this still does not 
warrant the neglect of community surveys 
by business departments. It is evident that 
most business graduates in this study go 
directly into the business world, and these 
New York State schools were providing 
placement assistance. On the basis of in- 
telligence test scores, there appeared to be 
a normal distribution of business students 
in the selected schools. However, there was 
little scientific selection and guidance of 
students for the business program. The 
majority of the respondents were aware of 
the strong and weak points of their guid- 
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ance programs, but appeared hampered in 
their personnel efforts by the same prob- 
lems that obstruct the growth of guidance 
services in the nation’s schools, principally, 
lack of time and trained guidance work- 
ers. 

Among the recommendations made for 
the guidance programs of these selected 
schools, the following are of significance 
here: (1) School authorities of small schools 
in the same area should explore the possi- 
bilities of sharing the use of guidance spe- 
cialists, testing services, placement, and 
other guidance aids. (2) Furthermore, 
more schools should examine the feasibility 
of greater utilization of the State Employ- 
ment Service and other community agencies, 
as well as parents, alumni, and employers, 
in building a really effective guidance pro- 
gram. (3) Where full-time counselors can- 
not be employed, the use of part-time coun- 
selors should be considered. Faculty mem- 
bers should be freed from some periods of 
teaching to assist in the guidance work, 
and then be provided in-service training. 
(4) The modification of the business cur- 
riculum on the basis of reports from com- 
munity surveys of job needs and opportuni- 
ties is suggested, and study should be given 
to the inclusion of more non-vocational 
business subjects into the curriculum. (5) 
Greater care in the selection of business 
majors should be a primary concern. Once 
the student has been informed of the scope, 
purpose, and requirements of each business 
subject, his decision to enroll in the cur- 
riculum should be evaluated in the light 
of his ability, aptitude, and interests. Gen- 
eral intelligence, reading ability, and previ- 
ous scholastic record should be considered 
before allowing students to take skill busi- 
ness subjects. It is not good guidance to 
make the business department a “dumping 
ground” for scholastic misfits. (6) Finally, 
it is suggested that business educators en- 
courage their graduates to secure more post- 
graduate training, especially college or 
junior college business administration pro- 
grams, in order to take advantage of the 
wide range of business occupation which 
requires technical or additional specialized 
ability. 
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SEEDS OF DELINQUENCY 


RICHARD H. DRESHER 


[* DELINQUENCY, as in other complex hu- 
man behavior, it seems evident that no 
one factor can explain why a particular in- 
dividual commits a certain act. Delin- 


quency is caused by a multiplicity of factors.’ 


The pattern of factors varies among in- 
dividuals, and the significance of a factor 
for different individuals may be entirely 
different, and produce different behavior. 
This study deals with the factors which 
can be used to help identify the student who 
is potentially a delinquent. The purpose is 
to determine the factors whose relationship 
show statistically significant difference be- 
tween normal and anti-social students who 
withdraw from school before graduation. 


Study Factors 


The following are the factors selected for 
study: 


. Grade level at which drop-out occurred 

. Age at which drop-out occurred 

. Occupation of father (unskilled, skilled) 

. Birthplace of student and parent 

Home language 

. Number of times of school change 

. Total half grades in elementary school failed 

. Total high school subjects failed 

. Total number of absences before dropping out 
of school 

10. Intelligence rating 

11. Citizenship rating 

12. Physical defects 

13. Participation in extra-curricular activities 

14. Home adjustment 

15. Presence of one of the parents in the home dur- 

ing the day 
16. Out-of-school friends and time with them 
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17. Adjustment with family (opinion of interviewer) 

18. Adjustment with students and teachers (opinion 
of interviewer) 

19. Sense of belonging in the high school situation 

20. School spirit 

21. Out-of-school activities 

22. General attitude of parents toward education 
and high school (opinion of interviewer) 

23. Employment 


For the purpose of this study, a discipline 
or behavior problem case is defined as a 
pupil who has displayed anti-social behavior 
to the extent that the school authorities 
have referred the student to one of the 
special services in the school system or to a 
social agency for assistance. No pupil 
showed serious enough anti-social behavior 
to have been referred to the courts. 


Study Population 


The pupils were all those who did not 
return to school or who withdrew volun- 
tarily from school during the month of 
September, 1951, from the eighteen aca- 
demic high schools, one trade school, and 
one technical high school of the Detroit, 
Michigan Public School System. There 
were 622 pupils in this study, of whom 311 
were boys and 311 were girls. Of these, 113 
were Classified as behavior problems. 

The factual information needed for this 
study was secured from the enrollment, 
scholarship, permanent record and physical 
examination cards. Each pupil was inter- 
viewed by the attendance teacher, who also 
inferviewed the pupil’s parents. School per- 
sonnel such as the principal, assistant princi- 
pal, counselor, teachers, attendance officer or 
visiting teacher also were interviewed. In- 
formation forms were completed on 601 of 
the 622 pupils. 





Factors counselors should watch for in identifying potential delinquents. 
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The categories were defined and their 
limits set to insure a large enough cell fre- 
quency for acceptable statistical confidence 
in the results. The relationships between 
factors were computed, using chi-square. 


Findings 

The following factors were found to have 
statistically significant difference at the | 
per cent level of significance between the 
normal and anti-social groups: 


1. Grade level at which drop-out occurred: The 
anti-social students dropped out of school at a 
lower grade level than the normal behavior 
students. 

2. Total high school subjects failed: The anti- 
social student failed more subjects before drop- 
ping out of school than the student with normal 
behavior. 

$. Total number of absences: The anti-social stu- 
dent had a greater number of absences before 
dropping out of high school than the normal 
behavior student. 

4. Citizenship rating: The anti-social 
were rated as having poor citizenship with 
greater frequency than the normal behavior 
pupil. 

5. Happy, well-adjusted home: The anti-social 
student came from a happy, well-adjusted home 
less frequently than the student with normal 
behavior. (opinion of interviewer) 

6. Out-of-school friends and time with them: The 
anti-social student had out-of-school 
and spent more time with them with greater 
frequency than the normal behavior student. 

7. Does student get along well with family and 
others in the home: The anti-social student 
does not get along well with family and others 
in the home with as great a frequency as the 


students 


friends 


normal behavior student. (opinion of inter- 
viewer) 

8. Does student get along well with students and 
teachers: The anti-social student does not get 
along well with students and teachers with as 
great a frequency as the normal behavior stu- 
dent. (opinion of interviewer) 

9. Does the student have a sense of belonging in 
the high school situation: The anti-social stu- 
dent does not have a sense of belonging in the 
high-school situation with as great a frequency 
as the normal behavior student. 

10. School spirit. The anti-social student does not 
have school spirit with as great a frequency as 
the normal behavior student. 

11. Out-of-school activities: The anti-social student 
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does not participate in organized out-of-school 
activities with as great a frequency as the normal 
behavior student. 


The following factor was found to have 
statistically significant difference at the 5 
per cent level of significance between the 
normal and anti-social group: 


1. Age at which drop-out occurred: The anti-social 
students dropped out of school at a lower age 
than the normal behavior student. 


Of the 23 factors studied, the following 11 
showed no significant difference between 
occurrences in the behavior of normal and 
anti-social students: occupation of father, 
birthplace of student and parent, home 
language, number of school changes, total 
half grades failed in elementary school, in- 
telligence, physical defects, participation in 
extra-curricular activities, one parent home 
during the day, general attitude of parents 
toward education and high school and secur- 
ing employment. 

Of the 12 factors showing significant dif- 
ference between anti-social and normal be- 
havior students, the following eight have to 
do with group relationships: citizenship 
rating, happy, well-adjusted home, does stu- 
dent get along well with family and others 
in the home, does student get along well 
with students and teachers, does the student 
have a sense of belonging in the high-school 
situation, school spirit and out-of-school ac- 
tivities. The remaining four, grade level 
at which drop-out occurred, total high 
school subjects failed, total of absences and 
age at which drop-out occurred, could be 
related to poor personal relations. 


Relationship to Other Studies 


A survey of representative studies indi- 
cates that little research has examined anti- 
social behavior beyond observed difference 
between groups. Nevertheless, there have 
been several research studies finding signifi- 
cant differences between delinquents and 
non-delinquents that have some common 
factors that are comparable with each other 
and this study. They are the Glueck and 
Glueck [/], Healy and Bronner [2], Kvara- 
ceus [3], Merrill [4], and Wattenberg [5] 
studies. 
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The following factors showing no signifi- 
cant difference in this study were not found 
in the other studies: participation in extra- 
curricular activities, one parent home dur- 
ing the day, attitude of parent toward educa- 
tion, securing employment, physical defects, 
and home language. 

The following factors showed no signifi- 
cant differences in this study, but did in 
some of the other studies: occupation of 
father [3, 4], birthplace of parents [3, 4], 
number of school changes [/, 3], intelligence 
(3, 4, 5]. Elementary failures were studied 
as retardation in other studies and signifi- 
cant difference was found [J, 2, 3]. 

The following factors showing significant 
difference in this study compared to factors 
in other studies that are similar were: the 
anti-social student was rated poorer in 
school citizenship than the normal group, 
other studies reveal a poor attitude toward 
school [/, 2, 4, 5], dislike for teacher [2], 
dislike for subjects [/, 5], lack of academic 
ambition [J], truancy [/, 2, 3], and misbe- 
havior in school [/, 4]. Likewise, poorly 
adjusted home could be compared to no 
cohesiveness in family [/, 5], poor home 
discipline [4], and poor methods of disci- 
pline [J]. In making a comparison of the 
factor of out-of-school friends with other 
studies, we find: prefer gangs [J], com- 
panions predominately older [2], and do not 
belong to supervised group [3]. In compar- 
ing the factor student adjustment to family, 
we find critical attitude of delinquents 
toward parents [/, 4], feeling parents were 
not concerned [/], dislike being at home 
[4], and inhospitable attitude of parents re- 
garding entertaining students’ friends at 
home [/]. 

In making a comparison of the factor of 
out-of-school activities with other studies, 
we find: do not belong to supervised group 
[3], play more on street corners and distant 
neighborhoods than non-delinquent group 
[7], excessive movie attendance [2], less 
church attendance [/], prefer gang [J]. 

Some school factors showing significant 
difference in this study are not comparable 
with other studies, for example: student ad- 
justment to other students and _ teachers, 
feeling of | belonging in high school and 
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school spirit. Other studies approached 
these factors through scholarship, attitude, 
school change, vocational goal, conduct, and 
truancy. 

In this study, there were two factors show- 
ing significant difference that were not com- 
parable to any factors in the other studies. 
They were: leaving school at a lower grade 
level and at an earlier age. Then, several 
other factors were comparable in a broader 
sense: In comparing a number of high 
school failures, the factors were approached 
from the amount of retardation L/, 3]. 
Likewise, the factor of total absence before 
school withdrawal, could be compared to a 
greater degree of truancy [/, 3]. 

Many of the relationships of this and 
other studies are not distinguishable be- 
tween cause and effect and the factors are 
not evaluated in terms of their relative in- 
fluence upon behavior. Definite patterns of 
adjustment as the result of factors have not 
been established. 


Discussion 

We know that all behavior is caused and 
that anti-social behavior is the result of 
many factors. Each of our students seeks, 
in this complex setting of factors, experi- 
mentally to develop his own set of attitudes, 
habits and disposition during his transition 
stage from a depending role in his family 
and school to the independent role of a 
member of a community and larger social 
organization. However, the relationship 
between group functioning and the per- 
sonal adjustment of the student is one of 
our most baffling problems. We know that 
group reactions do profoundly affect a per- 
son’s emotional life but we really know little 
about how this is accomplished. Neverthe- 
less, some progress in predicting and im- 
proving anti-social behavior can be made 
without complete knowledge of relation be- 
tween group functioning and the personal 
adjustment of the student. Because of the 
complexity of the problem and the unique- 
ness of individuals, it is questionable 
whether a program attempting to improve 
anti-social behavior will have much effect 
unless it is approached from an individual 
basis. 








Although the schools must carry their 
share of the load in the prevention and con- 
trol of delinquency, there are other ele- 
ments of society that must also make their 
contribution. In many instances the en- 
vironment or factors causing the delin- 
quency are not related to and are beyond 
the control of the school. To decrease the 
delinquency rate the school, home, and com- 
munity must identify and work with the 
potential delinquent before his social in- 
adequacy becomes too much of a problem 
to him and society. Not only must we un- 
derstand the student, his characteristics, 
problems and needs, but also the character- 
istics, problems and needs of the commun- 
ity. The seeds of delinquency grow in the 
soil of poor personal relationships, unsolved 
personal problems, and frustration, and root 
in social inadequacy, social disorganization, 
and moral and social deprivation, that re- 
sults in social abandonment and delin- 
quency. The attack upon anti-social be- 
havior should be through teamwork of the 
elementary, junior high and secondary 
schools and the home and community 
agencies. 

Many schools, organizations and com- 
munity agencies have information, some 
factual and some scientific, that they are 
using individually to hold the line on the 
delinquency problem. None of these 
agencies can operate in isolation—and do an 
effective job. What is needed is a com- 
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munity-wide action team composed of repre- 
sentatives from these agencies to give posi- 
tive leadership and coordination. ‘They 
must work cooperatively in relating their 
operations, their aims and their desires to 
each other to the end that the total needs 
of the community are met in the most effec. 
tive and efficient manner to serve the physi- 
cal, social and psychological needs of youth. 
They should see to it that there will be 
neither gaps nor unnecessary duplication in 
service, assist in increasing effectiveness of 
existing services and fact-finding; also 
sponsor necessary research, joint planning 
and action to bring about a growth correc. 
tion of conditions contributing to delin- 
quency and develop clearly formulated 
standards of social conditions that give rise 
to desirable value systems. 
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A Career-Curricular Conference 


JOSEPH. 


N THE SPRING semester of 1956 Brooklyn 

College experimented with a Career- 
Curricular Conference for Lower Sopho- 
mores (students in the first half of the 
second year at the College). Previously 
career conferences and curriculum confer- 
ences for that class had been held inde- 
pendently of each other. In the minds of a 
number of interested individuals such an 
approach failed to recognize that the coun- 
seling of students, to be effective, could not 
be subdivided into vocational counseling, 
curriculum counseling, psychological coun- 
seling, and so forth, but that it should be 
considered as a single function: assisting 
young men and women to learn “to stand 
on their own feet” and plan their futures 
so far as possible. Held under the auspices 
of the Dean of Students, the Career-Curricu- 
lar Conference for Lower Sophomores was 
planned for the approximately seven hun- 
dred students in that class during the spring 
term in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Science. 


Setting of the College 


Though Brooklyn College, a municipal 
institution, has probably the largest liberal 
arts and science student body in the coun- 
try, it seeks to provide them with individual] 
counseling. ‘There is general counseling 
(including curriculum and personal coun- 
seling) in a General Counseling Program 
headed by a Coordinator under the Dean 
of Students. The Office of the Dean of 
Students, in addition, provides intensive 
career and personal counseling. Special 
pre-professional counseling and depart- 
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mental curriculum counseling are also fur- 
nished by the College. A Placement Office, 
moreover, performs placement services as 
well as related vocational counseling. 


Reasons for Selecting the Lower 
Sophomores 


The Conference was to be held for the 
Lower Sophomores, because it is during the 
Sophomore year that the student must select 
his major. For such a selection to have a 
chance of being the right one for the par- 
ticular individual, it must not be the result 
of such forces as accidents or parental pres- 
sures. The student should consider his 
interests, become acquainted with his apti- 
tudes and capacities, and learn the career 
opportunities available to majors in a par- 
ticular area of specialization. Though 
there are certain vocational opportunities 
open to any liberal arts graduate, there are 
many others which require a specific major. 

In part the first two years of college are 
intended to acquaint the student with the 
different fields of knowledge. By the time 
he has become a Sophomore he will prob- 
ably have become interested in a broad area 
(Science, Social Science, or the Humani- 
ties), but he may not yet have come to a 
conclusion as to which department in the 
general area should be his special interest. 
The Lower Sophomore term is thus the 
most appropriate period in Brooklyn Col- 
lege for advice concerning career and cur- 
riculum opportunities. 


Planning and Organization of the 


Conference 


The use of a conference, it was felt, 
would simplify the task of the individual 
counselor in the General Counseling Pro- 
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gram and in the departments of instruction 
by eliminating the need for repeating basic 
information in every case. The Confer- 
ence, planned as a unit, would be divided 
into a career and a curriculum part. 

The Conference was to be held at a 
period when the Lower Sophomore is most 
aware of the problem of planning his fu- 
ture, viz., when he is preparing his prelim- 
inary registration card which indicates the 
courses he desires for the following semester. 
The Career-Curricular Conference was set 
for a two-hour period on a Wednesday in 
April, with the career part running from 
eleven to twelve o'clock (Lower Sopho- 
mores have most of their classes in the after- 
noon) and the curriculum part from twelve 
to one o'clock (when no classes are held). 

To meet the needs of the Lower Sopho- 
mores the career part of the Conference had 
to be subdivided into the three areas of 
Science, Social Science, and Humanities, 
rather than according to departments. The 
intention was to provide enough general 
career information to make possible a 
choice of department. 

Various branches of the College had to 
cooperate in the planning and execution of 
the Conference: the Office of the General 
Counseling Program, the Office of Pre- 
Teaching Counseling, the Placement Office, 
and individual faculty members in the de- 
partments of instruction. 

In the career part of the Conference each 
of the three divisions was assigned a panel 
of two faculty members, one serving as 
chairman and the other as assistant. The 
chairman of the Science panel, acquainted 
with the career opportunities open to ma- 
jors in the various Science departments, 
was assisted by a faculty member cognizant 
of the opportunities available to majors in 
Health and Physical Education, and in 
Home Economics. The Social Science panel 
included a social scientist and the Pre- 
Teaching Counselor. The concern of the 
chairman of the Humanities panel was the 
opportunities for language majors, and that 
of his assistant was the careers available to 
majors in Speech, Music, and Design. 

A preliminary meeting of the career 
speakers included the Coordinator of Place- 
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care 


ment and the Coordinator of the —_ 
Soc! 


Counseling Program (the person in char 
of the curriculum part of the Conference}; , 
At this meeting the aims and nature of 4.) 
the Conference were discussed. It wajc,, 
agreed to present the career informatio 

within the framework of the objectives o Evo 
a liberal arts college. Beginning with th 

importance of a liberal arts education foj I 
the development of sound personality traity the 
(vital clues to future happiness as well agnait 
to success), the speakers in each of the threq the 
areas would describe the career opportunijreqt 
ties, and discuss the problem of the ii 





tion of a career and a major (emphasizingresp 
aptitudes, interests, and happiness). indi 

The counselors of the General Counselfelev 
ing Program, who would present curriculag deci 
advice in the second half of the Conference of r 
were apprised of the nature of the Confer wor 
ence by the Coordinator of Counseling}tion 
For the curriculum part of the Conferencjcom 
the three large groups of students woul“ove 
be subdivided into smaller groups. In add¥ M 
tion, students who were considering majoya m 
ing in Education were to be counseled by had 
the Pre-Teaching counselor and other menjning 
bers of the Education Department and ragrar 
grouped into early childhood education[stud 
elementary education, and junior an ept 
senior high school education. Counseloma p! 
of the General Counseling Program we puls 
also to participate in the meeting of th{deci 
junior and senior high school group. Sty 
dents who were thinking of an accountin 
major were to be met by the pre-accountin 
counselors. 





Carrying Out of the Conference 


The Lower Sophomores were notified 
the meeting by (1) inclusion of the infor 
mation in the preliminary registratio 
pamphlet mailed to them by the Registraj 
(2) a postcard over the signature of th 
Dean of Students describing the meetin 
and urging attendance, and (3) a notid 
in the major newspaper of the College 4 
Liberal Arts and Science. 

The Career-Curricular Conference wa 
held on a rainy day in April. Student a 
tendance was about one-third of the totd 
enrollment of Lower Sophomores. In tl 
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n char 
ference) 


= career part the largest number was in the 


Social Science panel session and the smallest 
in the Humanities. About fifty more stu- 
ature Of dents attended the curriculum half of the 


It Fo Conference than attended the first half. 
ormatio 


ctives of 
with thq 
ation fo} In an effort to ascertain the reasons for 
lity traitfthe absences in the career part, a question- 

s well afnaire, which did not have to be signed by 
the thredthe students, was distributed to classes in 
»portunijrequired English, in which many Lower 
the seledSophomores were enrolled. Of 165 who 
phasizingresponded that they had not attended, 59 
). indicated that they had a class during the 
Counseeleven o'clock period. Fifty had already 
urriculaj decided upon a career, and 42 gave a variety 
nferencej of reasons ranging from employment, home- 
2 Confer work, and test preparation to such explana- 
unselingtions as “had other appointment,” “don’t 
mferengcome to College till late afternoon,” or 
ts would “overslept.” 

In add} More than a week after the Conference 
ig majoy¥a meeting of those faculty members who 
useled bfhad participated in the preliminary plan- 
) ning meeting was held to appraise the pro- 
The importance of providing the 
student with career information was ac- 
epted without question. There was even 
ounselo¥a proposal that attendance be made com- 
am WweMpulsory, since some students might have 
g of thidecided upon a major irrationally or with- 
up. St 
countin 
countin 


Evaluation of the Project 
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out adequate information. Specific sug- 
gestions included the following: (1) the 
Conference should not be held during the 
eleven o'clock period, since the experience 
showed that quite a number of Lower Soph- 
omores had classes at that time; (2) the 
Pre-Teaching Office, and perhaps also the 
Office of the General Counseling Program, 
might be separated from the Career-Cur- 
ricular Conference, because the counseling 
provided to Lower Sophomores by these 
offices is currently more concerned with rou- 
tine administrative procedures; and (3) 
there should be more integration between 
the career and curricular material by com- 
bining the two parts of the program. 

The results of the experiment were thus 
mixed. The experiment seemed, however, 
to have been a step in the right direction: 
the integration of counseling, based on the 
recognition that the student is a single hu- 
man being with psychological, curricular, 
and career problems, all of which are inter- 
related parts of a whole. 

The entire matter is now being re-studied 
in the light of the experiences of the Spring 
Conference. Brooklyn College demon- 
strated that it is neither bound by rigid, un- 
questioning adherence to traditional edu- 
cational practices nor interested in new 
ideas and techniques merely for novelty’s 
sake. The prime interest continues to be 
the greatest service to the students. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


Competition Among Marginal Worker Groups 


To the Editor: 

In our zealous efforts to help the occupationally 
disinherited, one wonders whether we are not push- 
ing many of them into mutual competition for the 
same kinds of jobs. Many different groups need 
special placement assistance. The physically handi- 
capped, the older worker, the mental defective, the 
parolee comprise major classifications. Subdivisions 
such as the handicapped veteran or the blind are 
subject to special drives from time to time. Be- 
cause of prejudice, racial or religious minorities 
may also be of marginal employability. Member- 
ship frequently overlaps. Conceivably a client 
might hold membership in all of these groups. 

The sympathy pecking order changes rapidly. 
We remember the young entry worker occupying 
the limelight of social concern during the depres- 
sion [2]. Relocated and retrained marginal farmers 
move dimly into view over the rehabilitation hori- 
zon as the newest group requiring special concern. 

Are these many separate drives effective or are 
they competing in such a narrow market that the 
rival products are working against each other? This 
seems to be the day of the “hard sell” for clients of 
limited occupational desirability. 

Suppose that several highly effective placement 
agencies, each sponsoring a different client group, 
converge on the same employer on the same Mon- 
day morning. What criteria shall he use to evalu- 
ate their claims to his cooperation? The type of 
job suited to the physically handicapped is fre- 
quently just what the doctor ordered for the older 
worker. 

The schizophrenic in remission, the neurotic, the 
mental defective, the parolee all need sympathetic 
employers. Are there enough to go around? 

Industrial America is not patient with marginal 
workers nor even with those who are thought 
marginal. Marginal machinery is junked; marginal 
workers, in more polite language, suffer the same 
fate. Machinery which is standard equipment one 
year is marginal a few years hence. Physical, edu- 
cational, intellectual, and personality standards for 
workers rise in the same fashion, labor market per- 
mitting [/]. 

The marginal worker can climb out of his un- 
employable position by learning a skill which the 
employer wants and which is not generally avail- 
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able on the labor market. This is rehabilitation 
training and in a sense creates a position where one 
did not exist. This particular worker is fished out 
of the competitive pool in which are dog paddling 
our many rehabilitation clients. 

Unfortunately, not all of the disadvantaged are 
suitable subjects for training. Low intelligence, 
illiteracy, geographic and social class immobility, 
family responsibilities and inflexible attitudes are 
factors making training anything from difficult to 
impossible. 

Nor can the marginal worker ordinarily create a 
job for himself by starting a small business or pro- 
viding an additional service which did not before 
exist. Usually this requires the very initiative, 
resources, flexibility and physical capacity which 
he lacks. 

We have therefore, this group of individuals who 
are capable of useful work but not in a way or 
degree commensurate with the demands of most 
employers. A comprehensive solution seems to 
involve community planning and a sharp jolt to 
our Lockeian philosophy of individual responsi- 
bility [3]. Perhaps instead of adjusting the worker 
to fit the job we must create the job to fit the 
worker. Are we so haunted by the ghosts of the 
CWA and WPA that we cannot envision marginal 
workers employed in socially useful jobs rather 
than receiving their sustenance in overt or subtle 
subsidies for doing nothing? 

Efforts in this direction have been very creditably 
initiated by the Goodwill Industries [4]. However, 
the repairing and reprocessing of used clothing and 
equipment on which they concentrate is somewhat 
of a losing battle. Our highly efficient industrial 
system turns out new equipment and clothing 
cheaper than they can be renovated unless the 
renovating workers accept starvation wages. 

The more promising territory is in providing 
services on which a direct profit cannot be realized, 
and which, therefore, are not in competition with 
our production-for-profit system. 

Doubtless, no two of us would agree on exactly 
what additional services our communities need. 
Some of us might feel that additional street cleaners 
would make our dirty cities cleaner; additional 
school crossing guards would keep our children 
safer. Others, who have seen the Canadian com- 
munities of Hamilton and Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
might prefer more and greener parks maintained by 
additional gardeners and park attendants. Marginal 
workers can carry on these and many other useful 
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services, producing at a pace commensurate with 
their capacities, without a harassed boss, who has| 
to meet a payroll, breathing down their necks. 
Those communities which have governmental or- 
ganizations they trust might well initiate such pro- 
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yams directly, financed and administered by the 
punicipality, township or county. Communities 
istrustful of all governmental activities, might 
jtiate projects through the Community Chest, 
hamber of Commerce, retailers association, etc. 
ine suspects that cleaner, more esthetically appeal- 
pg cities attract more conventiens, visitors and 
her retailing customers. If the benevolent 
undations were to become interested and con- 
ibute funds, pilot projects might be initiated fairly 
pick ly. 

An ounce of cultural change is worth a pound of 
hhabilitation counseling. 


Rosert P. Overs 

Vocational Counselor 

Veterans Administration Regional Office 
Buffalo, New York 


Drucker, Peter F. America’s next twenty years. 
Reprinted from the March, April, May and June, 
1955 issues of Harper’s Magazine, pp. 10-11. 
Monroe, W. S. Encyclopedia of educational re- 
search. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
Northrup, F. S. C. Meeting of east and west. 
New York Macmillan Co., 1953. 

Zelle, Jean A. Goodwill] has found a good way. 
J]. Rehabilitation, 1951, 17, 3. 


Group Therapy in High Schools 


» the Editor: 

The suggestions in Donn Leussler’s letter in the 
tbruary issue of the Personnel and Guidance 
wrnal sound worthwhile to me, and I shall be 
king forward to reading answers to his questions. 
n our public schools of Colorado Springs, there 
no group therapy at the high school level; in fact, 
kre is no group guidance of any sort except at 
¢ junior high schools That is at West Junior 
igh School, where we feel that group guidance is 
bportant as a supplement to individual counseling, 
t only because of the time-saving factor, but be- 
use of the positive gains known to result from 
pup interaction. Too, the furthering of counse- 
rstudent acquaintance and understanding is 
other value. Group guidance is, of course, mainly 
preventive measure, and is not therapy. 

As for therapy, I should be interested to know if 
cessful group therapy has been carried out with 
nants. And has any group therapy been done 
th chronic creators of disturbances in class? I 
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mean therapy, not just putting them in a classroom 
separate from the others. 

Incidentally, I wonder if you have enough readers 
on the junior high level to warrant acceptance of 


articles regarding junior high counseling? Or 
would it be best to confine our submissions to The 
School Counselor, state education association jour- 
nals, and other publications? 
HERMINA G. KILGORE 
Dean of Girls 
West Junior High School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Guidance articles on the junior high school level 
Ep. 


are most welcome. 


Multi-Factor Series 


To the Editor: 

I have been very much impressed with the 
series currently appearing in P&GJ on the use of 
multi-factor tests and wish to send this note of 
personal commendation. Those of us who have 
occasion to use these instruments will have much 
to thank you and Super for; those of us who at- 
tempt to give counselor training which is both 
theoretically grounded and at the same time prac- 
tically oriented have even more cause for jubilation! 

Two suggestions occur to me: (a) Would it not 
be a good idea to bring this series together under 
one cover? I would think that teachers of testing 
courses would find such a booklet useful for col- 
lateral reading, and probably many laborers in the 
counseling and guidance vineyard would welcome 
the idea. (b) It would also, it seems to me, be 
worth while to have a similar series on the interest 
tests, particularly as the newer ones tend more and 
more to rely on factor theory—if not data; and one 
on the factor-analysed personality tests such as 
Guilford’s and Cattell’s would also certainly be of 
much use to your readers. 

O. W. Lacy 

Assistant Professor 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The multi-factor series is being reprinted and 
blans are under way for a series of articles on 


interest tests. Ep. 
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Association Activities 


- 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of Ap.ciDl 


A.P.G.A. Cooperates in Conference to Stimulate} 


Minority Youth to Seek Higher Training 


= AMERICAN Personnel and Guidance 
has played a leading role in the first 
national attack ever made on the problem 
of discrimination in employment. On 
February 4 of this year the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts, with the 
cooperation of APGA, sponsored a one-day 
conference on Youth Training Incentives. 
Represented in the meeting were those ele- 
ments of community life which have great- 
est responsibility for developing programs 
of action which will end discrimination: 
industry, labor, and the schools. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee called the conference be- 
cause it is convinced that the motivation of 
more youth to seek better training is an in- 
dispensable part of the total effort to free 
the potential of millions of Americans for 
useful and, indeed, vital contributions to 
the growth and progress of the nation. 

Clifford P. Froehlich, President of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, gave the luncheon address. He told 
the conference that “in working with mi- 
nority students our thinking has been domi- 
nated too long by the theme of obstacles to 
their development. Let us think of them, 
rather, in terms of encouraging their de- 
velopment.” 

Dr. Froehlich pointed out that before 
an individual can realize his full potential 
he must know where his abilities lie. “This 
is not a problem for minority youth alone. 
It has been pointed out that there is no 
reason to assume that minority youth pos- 
sess any less ability than majority group 
youth. But in a deprived environment such 
potentialities as the intelligence of the man- 
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ager and professional, the skill of the tedi, ex 
nician, the gifts of the artist, can go undig)§, 
covered.” 

“If we as counselors are to function e 
ciently in this area we will need infor 
tion. We will need to know what ajjep 
employer expects from his employeestore, 
whether he will hire and upgrade withoihpre 
regard to race and color. We, as counseloq 
must have assurances when urging a Neg 


















discriminatory hiring and advancement 
he meets other qualifications. We mugjic 
also know the types of jobs which industjhuth 
expects to open within the next few year 
The rapidly changing job scene necessitat 
advance career information to facilitate 
counselor’s work with minority youth.” 

As spokesman for counselors in schoo 
colleges, and community agencies who 
helping youth plan their lives, the Ameths 
can Personnel and Guidance Associati 


specific action: (1) To hold a two-<d 
workshop of guidance specialists to devel 


planning of minority youth; (2) To catght | 
out research and editorial work related how 
the workshop; and (3) To disseminate t Ip tl 
materia] to every counselor and provi 
appropriate interpretations and evaluati 
of the use of such materials. 
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| notes from 
ap.cAQUR BRANCHES 
late pw York 


The New York Personnel and Guidance 
sociation presented “Robert Hoppock’s 
Demonstration of a Newly Developed 
ethod of Presenting Occupational Infor- 
ation” at its March meeting. Following 
explanation of the new method of pre- 
afing occupational information, Dr. Hop- 
k demonstrated it with six young people, 
in the field of electronics, but who had 
ferent levels of preparation: two had 
llege engineering degrees, two had college 
‘ rees in electrical technology, and two 
le withotere graduates of vocational high schools. 
-ounselon 


















f the te 


ool, Poughkeepsie, New York. The 
vic for the day was “Problems Facing 
uth after High School: A Challenge to 
Guidance Counselor.” 

Harold L. Munson, Associate in Educa- 
n, Bureau of Guidance, State Education 
partment, spoke on “Facing the Prob- 
n schoolns of Education after High School—To- 
y and Tomorrow.” Mr. Munson dis- 
ssed the increased enrollment in colleges 
d the need of careful planning and guid- 
followitfice by college and high school guidance 
a two-ddunselors to help young people prepare for 
ther education and admission to col- 
He spoke of the need of guidance 


To catght grades through the twelfth and to 

related fow their counselees better in order to 

inate thlp them be prepared for life after high 

1 provifhool. 

valuati@After dinner in the High School cafe- 

ia, a panel discussed “Facing the Problem 
a 
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of Job Satisfaction.” The panel included 
Moses Sweetgall, Representative of the Bu- 
reau of Apprentice Training, Department 
of Labor, New York State; Walter R. Neid- 
hardt, Director of Adult Education, Arling- 
ton High School; Edwin H. Miner, Presi- 
dent of the Orange County Community 
College; and Edward A. Hartmann, Man- 
ager, Manufacturing Training, Interna- 
tional Business Machines. 

At the business meeting the following off- 
cers were re-elected for 1957-1958: Presi- 
dent, Georgianna Gurney, Wappingers Cen- 
tral School, Wappingers Falls; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Leo Flax, Walden High School, Wal- 
den; Treasurer, Virginia Igou, New Platz; 
Secretary, Margaret Byrne, Arlington High 
School, Poughkeepsie. 


Northeastern Ohio 


The March meeting of the Northeastern 
Ohio Vocational Guidance Association was 
held at the Cleveland YMCA on Thursday, 
March 28. At this dinner meeting, the 
group was concerned with the problems that 
migrant employees and school children 
present in guidance work. They heard 
Howard Whipple Green, Director of Cleve- 
land Real Property Inventory and Secretary 
of Cleveland Health Council, talk on 
“What Our County Faces in Age and Dis- 
tribution of our Changing Population.” 
Mr. Green is the senior partner in Howard 
Whipple Green, Ober and Associates of 
Cleveland. 


Rhode Island 


On April 2 the Rhode Island Guidance 
and Personnel Association held an all-day 
workshop at the University of Rhode Is- 
land, Kingston. Theme of the conference 
was “Guiding Youth Toward Effective Liv- 
ing.” William F. Field, Director of Guid- 
ance, University of Massachusetts, was the 
featured speaker. Dr. Field’s topic was 
“The Individual and the Group.” 

Problems with which the workshop 
groups were concerned included:  drop- 
outs; the school counselor and vocational 
guidance; placement of high school stu- 
dents; use of test results in appraising the 
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individual; occupational and educational 
information; counseling with adolescent 
youth; group guidance; follow-up of school 
graduates; preparing students for college; 
and educating the ungraded student. 


Connecticut 


Two highly informative and _profes- 
sionally rewarding meetings of the Con- 
necticut Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion were held during 1956. On May 12, a 
Connecticut Conference on School and Col- 
lege Relations was sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation at Yale University. Nine members 
of a panel, moderated by Donald Fowler, 
principal of Stratford High School, dis- 
cussed “What Lies Ahead,” each member 
offering suggestions for improving relation- 
ships between high schools and colleges and 
universities in the state. In the afternoon, 
Burton P. Fowler, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on School and College Relations, 
Educational Records Bureau, presented 
selected contents from his newest book, 
Transition from High School to College. 
Among the points emphasized were the fol- 
lowing: (1) Need for preparing students’ 
emotions, as well as their minds, for col- 
lege; (2) Need for shortening the college 
infancy period; (3) Need for effective orien- 
tation to college to develop confidence on 
the part of students who want to make good 
and are desperate for help; (4) Need for 
greater attention to freshman problems 
such as study habits, finances, personal 
values; (5) Need for preserving enthusiasm 
in college and eliminating boredom; (6) 
Need for bridging the gap between class- 
room decorum and campus living—between 
intellectual and social activities—the need 
for bringing campus life up to the dignity 
of academic life; (7) Need for scholarly 
teachers, but also, understanding faculty 
members; (8) Need for integrating many of 


the unrelated services existing in the colleg 
today. 

On December 6, 1956, the members 
CPGA met at the high school in Wethey 
field for an afternoon of sociability an 
practical discussion and an evening sessiq 
devoted to a presentation of the top 
“Guidance Service in the Over-All Schog 
Program” by Connecticut's new Commi 
sioner of Education, William J. Sander 
“The chief responsibility of every sch 
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col 





guidance counselor is to represent every i 
dividual child, not only the retarded 
rapid students,” said Dr. Sanders. .T 
role of a guidance counselor in the moder 
public school is becoming more compl 
due to the changes in education. The tenj 
ency for children to stay in school long 
and consequently need guidance longer 
one aspect of the increased role of the couj 
selor. People make vocational choices lat 
than they used to. To keep up with | 
times, guidance directors must keep ma 
choices open for students so they will 
prepared for their eventual vocation 
choice. 

Harold J. Mahoney, Chief of the Bure 
of Pupil Personnel and Special Educatio 
Services for the state of Connecticut, brie 
summarized the services of the Bureau. 

At the afternoon session, members of 
group attended sectional meetings to 
cuss various problems and theories of publ 
school guidance programs. The topi 
were: (1) Interpretation and Use of T 
Results; (2) Problems of the Part-Ti 
Counselor; (3) Group Guidance—Theo 
and Practice; (4) Problems of Counselis 
the Non-College Student; (5) Informal E 
change of Ideas. 

President Ellis D. Tooker, Director 
the Bureau of Guidance and Special Ser 
ices in Hartford, presided at the busing 
session. Felix A. Babel, Wethersfield ef 





School, headed the Program Committee. 
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the top 
All Schog = Witarp A. Kerr has been appointed a 

Commi member of the staff of The Personnel Lab- 
- Sandey oratory of Chicago. He will direct research 
concerned with problems in industrial con- 
cerns and also will work on the develop- 
ment and standardization of new psycho- 
logical tests. He will continue as associate 
professor of psychology at Illinois Institute 
of Technology and as research director of 
The ten the test publishing firm, Psychometric Af- 
ol longy filiates. 










Leonarp A. OsTLUND, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at Kent State University, has 
been appointed Evaluation Director of the 
ecp ™a National Science Foundation’s $255,000 
Y will Supplementary Training Program for High 
vocatlong s-hool Science Teachers now in progress 
at the Oklahoma A & M College. 


1e Bure 

lucatio Go.tpre Rutu Kasack will be on leave 
wane brie from the City College, New York, for the 
‘ureau. F academic year 1957-1958 to serve as chief 
ers of J investigator under a grant assigned to the 
gs to & National League for Nursing from the Na- 
of publ tional Institute of Mental Health on a 


San project concerned with basic psychiatric 
e 


. |nursing education. 
Past:Tid 8 
e—Theo 


‘ounseli 
ormal Hf 


DWaneE R. Co .tins has recently received 
an appointment as Director of the Counsel- 
ing Center and Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at Colorado College, Colorado 
cial Ser Springs, beginning September 1. _For the 
» busing Pst two years he has been coordinator of 
eld ae action research project in Pupil Per- 


irector 


. sonnel Services in the Snyder Public 
mittee. ° 
Schools in Snyder, Texas. 


J. Davin O'Dea, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, has been 
an active speaker at conferences during the 
past few months. He spoke at the Alabama 
Guidance Association fall Conference, the 
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Five State Negro Guidance Conference, 
the Mississippi Catholic Education Con- 
ference, and the Louisiana Guidance 
Conference. 


EpirH Dot has been appointed Assistant 
Professor in Teachers College of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. She is acting in the 
capacity of counselor trainer and working 
on the orientation of freshmen to Teach- 
ers College. Miss Doi was formerly Assist- 
ant Supervisor of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service of the De- 
partment of Public Education of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. For the last year and a 
half she has been a Graduate Assistant at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, where 
she was working on her doctoral. 


CLARENCE W. Fator, Associate Professor 
and Field Representative in Guidance at 
the University of Colorado, has been 
granted a sabbatical leave for the coming 
late spring and summer. Immediately after 
the APGA convention in Detroit, he left 
with Mrs. Failor for a European vacation. 


Wa ter L. Kettey, formerly placement 
director at the City College of New York, 
has been named director of placement serv- 
ices at New York University. 


H. C. Linpcren of San Francisco State 
College is spending this year in Italy as a 
Fulbright lecturer in educational psychol- 
ogy at the University of Rome. 


Peter J. NaApout has resigned from the 
Vocational Counseling Service, VA Hos- 
pital, Montrose, New York, to become Pro- 
gram Director, St. Germaine’s Home, Peeks- 
kill, New York, and Program Consultant 
to the Director, Department of Child Care, 
the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York. 


SarA EDEN, Assistant Editor of the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance journal and APGA’s 
Publications Manager, has resigned her 
position to join the editorial staff of the 
Human Resources Research Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Books Reviewed 


at 
tori 


The 
B 





the 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors hela 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICAN 
Cutture, by Harold W._ Bernard. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1957. 


= BOOK, written for the generalist rather 
than the specialist, provides an overall 
view of adolescent development. Although 
research studies are used and documented, 
the presentation is not so technical and in 
some areas not so detailed as that of Cole, 
Horrocks, and some others who write on the 
psychology of adolescence. 

The book covers most important concepts 
and problems related to adolescence. It is 
divided into four parts. Part One con- 
siders the meaning of adolescence, some de- 
velopmental principles, and the needs and 
special problems of adolescents in the 
American culture. Part Two deals with 
adolescent development in terms of physical, 
intellectual, emotional, socioeconomic, and 
cultural factors with special attention being 
given to home and school influences. Part 
Three covers interests, ethical values, patho- 
logical reactions, and heterosexual adjust- 
ments. Part Four considers continuation 
of the maturing process beyond the teen 
ages, in particular with regard to marriage, 
lifework, and citizenship. 

The scope of the book is broad, and some 
topics are treated in relation to development 
during childhood and adulthood, as well as 
during adolescence. Some discussions are 
very general, bordering on the platitudi- 
nous; but this is a weakness that an author 
may find difficult to avoid when writing for 
an audience as varied as the one Bernard 
has chosen—“parents, counselors, teachers, 
and those in late adolescence who will soon 
assume adult roles.” 

It is stated in the preface that “the major 
emphasis is on the force of culture in creat- 
ing the problems” of adolescents, but at 
times cultural factors seem somewhat neg- 
lected. In the discussion of factors con- 
tributing to delinquency, for example, some 
members of racial minorities are pictured 
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as being handicapped by lack of financial hie 
security, lack of parental protection, and ne 
lack of acceptance by members of other on 
groups. Consideration is not given, how. soe 
ever, to differences in mores and values that d 
may underlie rejection and discrimination HE 
expressed against minority group members. | 

Attention is also not given to the variations 
in cultural backgrounds of families and 
neighborhoods that may create conflicts for 
some adolescents who find themselves caught 
between two worlds. EI 

There is a definite guidance emphasis} H 
throughout the book. A number of con-} ¢a 
cepts and techniques important in student 
personnel work are presented, at times in 
the form of suggestions for the guidance of 
teachers interested in the guidance of 
adolescents. As he promises in the opening 
chapter, the author consistently holds an 
optimistic view of the adolescent and re. 
peatedly stresses the need for a confidential 
attitude and faith in youth if adolescents 
are to be understood and aided in progress 
toward maturity. Much attention is given 
to developmental tasks, the past and pres¥* 
ent being described as preparation for the 
developmental tasks to come. Hence, it isf* 
not surprising that the book closes with a 
brief description of the developmental tasks 
of old age. 

An extensive bibliography is given in the 
back part of the book, and each chapter is 
followed by a collection of study and review 
items and a list of supplementary reading 
and audio-visual materials. Good use i 
made of charts, graphs, tables, and photo: 
graphs; but almost no use is made of illus- 
trative material in the way of “behavior 
samples.” The omission, however, of cas¢ 
history material is intentional because, Ber; 
nard says, the case approach “may lead t 
an ill-founded feeling of understanding an 
competence” and cause the reader to over 
look the fact that each adolescent “‘is a cas 
in himself, not to be duplicated in a text.’ 
Many readers, however, may perceive mor 
clearly than they might otherwise th 
uniqueness of the individual when use i 
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ade of illustrations from many case his- 
tories, as we find done in Wattenberg’s 
The Adolescent Years. 

Because of its comprehensive nature and 
the fact that adolescence is considered in 
ributors}elation to development at all stages of 
browth, Bernard's book should have inter- 
est for educators working below and above 
the secondary-school level, as well as for 
lhigh-school workers. The systematic pres- 
entation of the material and the informal 
n. how. fY€ of writing help to make it a good text- 
n, how- : . 
=i that POOk for an introductory course in the 

tudy of adolescence.— JANE Warters, School 
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EDUCATION AND HUMAN MotivaTION, by 

m phasis H. Harry Giles. New York, Philosophi- 
of con-}| cal Library, 1957. Pp., 108, $300. 
student 
times in : 
lance of|{? WAS THE purpose of the author of this 
ance ofj! Short volume to present a theory of hu- 

‘no /man motivation, susceptible to experimental 
opening >". ; : 
olds anjsting, which may be applied to all the 


sciences and professions dealing with human 
beings. In this way, he hopes that a unifica- 
tion of already known data may take place, 
ind that research in various disciplines may 
le brought to focus on issues common to 
them all. But not only a theory of motiva- 
tion is proposed here. Giles has attempted 
to relate his concept of basic human mo- 
tives to a system of values, to be used as a 
iterion for the establishment of goals in 
ducation and politics. 
Following closely the philosophical for- 
ulation of John Dewey, Giles sees in the 
oncept of growth both the fundamental 
urce of motivation in all living organisms, 
nd the universal value underlying all other 
uman goals. In the six papers comprising 
is volume, he first proposes his general 
eory, then examines its applications in 
e biological, psychological, and social sci- 
nces, and concludes with a program for 
urther study in the field of human relations. 
The underlying motive, growth, is defined 
increasing adequacy of structure and 
unction, for first survival, and then fulfill- 
ent of the purpose of the organism by the 
ealization of its potentialities. By postu- 
théating growth as the basic dynamism of all 
rganisms, Giles appears to be opposing 
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hedonistic or stimulus-response theories of 
motivation, though he states that the find- 
ings of the Behaviorists may find a place in 
his system as special cases of growth. The 
libido theory of motivation can also be sub- 
sumed under the growth concept, by postu- 
lating—as Giles does—that sex is an impor- 
tant area in which human beings strive to 
grow and realize their capacities. Aggres- 
sion, dominance, and drives for status, Giles 
conceives of as springing, not from an in- 
herited death-wish or destructive instinct, 
but from the need to attain that status which 
affords the greatest opportunity for personal 
fulfillment. 

In his view of the drive toward growth 
and self-fulfillment as basic to human moti- 
vation, Giles is close to the theoretical base 
of Carl Rogers, whom he mentions as con- 
tributing to his thinking. Carrying his ap- 
proach into the biological area, Giles ar- 
rives at a view of the organism as striving 
for self-realization which appears identical 
with that of Kurt Goldstein. 

The chief condition of growth is described 
as belonging: the individual must be ca- 
pable, first of adjusting to his physical and 
social environment, then of bringing about 
changes in the environment which will 
afford him opportunity for growth. The 
security of belonging, in a social sense is a 
necessary condition of growth through 
learning; yet the requirements of the group 
may be such that the individual must give 
up opportunities for personal growth in 
favor of group belonging. Human societies 
differ greatly in the extent to which they 
offer individuals scope for growth. 

Evaluating human societies by the cri- 
terion of opportunity for individual growth, 
Giles follows Dewey in his faith that democ- 
racy is the most desirable form of social 
organization; the extension and strengthen- 
ing of democratic functioning of govern- 
mental and other institutions, he sees as a 
suitable goal for professional workers in the 
field of human relations. 

The unlimited optimism of this view is, 
of course, implicit in the philosophy of 
Dewey. Perhaps the chief reason for the 
irritation with Dewey's philosophy, particu- 
larly in its application to education, which 
has been in evidence in the recent reaction 
against “progressive education,” is the in- 
sistence on human potentialities for intel- 
lectual and emotional growth, without 
sufficient regard for the limitations of such 
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growth. Giles devotes considerable space 
to developing the thesis that the potential 
capacities of any organism are only partially 
realized in any given environment; that, by 
affording new opportunities for growth, new 
structures and functions are permitted to 
develop which permit the organism to exer- 
cise its latent potentialities, and so to fulfill 
itself. In human terms, this would mean 
that, with unlimited opportunity for self- 
fulfillment, the individual would develop 
far beyond the level possible in any human 
society known at present. 

On the other hand, Giles mentions, but 
with relatively little emphasis, that out of 
necessity, to maintain personal identity, or- 
ganisms tend to seek stability; after each 
experience, there is a tendency to return to 
the earlier condition; and that this inertial 
tendency, when exaggerated, can be a hin- 
drance to development. To professionals in 
the field of education, guidance, and psy- 
chotherapy, who are daily concerned with 
individuals whose resistance to growth poses 
serious problems for themselves and for soci- 
ety, and with those who have not been able 
to maintain a stable sense of personal iden- 
tity, the conflict between the drives toward 
growth and toward stability of self deserve 
more than a passing reference. 

Those who are acquainted with Giles’ 
thinking, and the work of the New York 
University Center for Human Relations 
Studies, of which he is the director, only 
through this volume, will find his proposi- 
tions, suggested for scientific testing, are far 
from the form of hypotheses which can be 
either proved or rejected. Such statements 
as “Prediction is essential and impossible” 
or “Teaching is a reflexive verb only” can 
be explained, perhaps, but not, in a logical 
sense, proved or disproved. There are im- 
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portant research implications in the theor 
presented here; but, in the estimation q 
this reader, they remain largely implicij 
The main effect of this book is to broadeg 
the thinking of the professional reader; ; 
does not tell him how to carry the concepy 
set forth here into either practice or re 
search.—SHIRLEY WINSTON, Floral Park 
New York. 





READING ABILITY AND H1GH SCHOOL Drop 
outs, by Ruth C. Penty. New York 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University 
1956. Pp., 93. $2.75. 


’ MANY ways, the high school drop-out i 
the most provocative student in schod 
because he challenges the school’s progranj 
defies its indispensability, and threatens ig 
peace of mind. He is, in fact, the test of th 
philosophy of education of the community 
and faculty alike. Our point of view abou 
him and our actions on his behalf will hav 
added significance in the near future whe 
the high school will be caught in the vi 
of rising enrollments and industry’s d 
mands for increasing numbers of highl 
skilled graduates. 

Ruth Penty’s slender book presents n 
only a point of view about him but a pictur 
of him. Three to one, he will have been 
poor reader rather than a good reader. H 
will have left school in the tenth grade wit 
unrealized potential for improving his read 
ing in most instances; he will probably hav 
had little special help in reading in higl 
school, and above all he will have left a 
out having his interests engaged or his nee 
to belong met. In contrast to him, the poo 
reader who stayed to graduate will hav 
found other satisfactions in school than acd 
demic success and he will have been encour 
aged to remain by someone, a_ parent 
teacher, or counselor. 

In addition, Dr. Penty reports action fo 
lowing her research in the institution of 
reading program. While the results are sti] 
inconclusive their trend is heartening, an 
some of the facts reported indicate possib! 
methods of attack and potential problems 
be encountered. Not the least of the a 
thor’s contributions are such subtle insigh 
as: “Several of the teachers do not yet fe 
secure in helping boys and girls in an 
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groups within the classroom situation, (p. 
70) or later, “It is understandable that the 
secondary school teacher may question 
whether the teaching of reading is his re- 
sponsibility and not alone that of the ele- 
mentary school teacher” (p. 76). 

The poor readers who dropped out and 
those who remained to graduate speak elo- 
quently in the reported interviews. Their 
words reveal the importance of personal 
satisfaction in school, and illuminate the 
shutter that falls between the school and 
the leaver when he packs his books and 
gives his “reasons.” Though Dr. Penty 
makes a strong case for reading she makes 
a stronger case for personal relationships. 

There are implications here for teacher 
education, human relations, and public un- 
derstanding as well as for school administra- 
tion and the program of education. 

In presenting what appears to be an in- 
structional problem primarily, Dr. Penty 
has presented human problems and in pro- 
posing instructional remedies she pleads for 
a guidance point of view and guidance 
measures. The inter-relationship between 
instruction and guidance is an inescapable 
corollary to her main thesis. She has re- 
vealed the poor reader as a feeling, thinking 
person whose academic failure was neither 
deliberate nor enjoyable but was instead 
wasteful and probably unnecessary. What 
she suggests should affect the school pro- 
gram so that it may indeed become indis- 
pensable and so that sensitive educators 
may enjoy peace of mind.—BLANCHE B. 
PAULSON, Chicago Public Schools. 
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AGEING IN INbustrRy, by F. LeGros Clark 
and Agnes C. Dunne. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, 1956. 


Bogs A RATHER complex system of analy- 
sis based on data from the 1921, 1931, 
and 1951 decennial censuses of Great 
Britain, the authors of this book have at- 
tempted to develop estimates concerning 
“survival rates” for workers in their “mid- 
sixties” in 32 major occupational fields in 
British industry. This book presents a 
highly technical, statistical treatment of a 
complicated problem. 

Briefly stated, the primary contributions 
of the book are: (1) to suggest and try out 
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several different statistical approaches to the 
analysis of census, occupational data on an 
age basis; (2) to point up the limitations of 
such approaches; and (3) to describe a 
variety of other factors which need to be 
explored in much greater depth if accurate 
estimates of “survival rates” are to be de- 
veloped. 

Among the wide range of occupations in- 
cluded in the study are, for example, 
farmers; coal miners; heavy metal workers; 
construction workers; precision workers in 
jewelry, clocks, and watches; transportation 
workers; signalmen; salespersons; and 
workers in wholesale trade. 

The basic statistical approach used in- 
volves a concept of “moving cohorts” of 
workers in an occupational group by age 
from one decennial census period to 
another, comparing such estimates to the 
numbers reported as actually employed in 
the next census period, subtracting the one 
from the other and then adjusting for 
deaths, retirements, and movement out of 
the occupational field. Age-group ratios are 
also computed for each occupation for two 
different age groups and three census 
periods. And finally, changes in the age 
structure of each occupation for the 1931 
and 1951 census periods are secured by cal- 
culating percentage increases for five age 
breakdowns in each occupation. 

The “survival rate” for each occupation 
derived from these data is an estimate as to 
the “proportion of men who reach their 
mid-sixties in a given job who are physically 
capable of remaining on the same job into 
their late sixties, or even in some cases be- 
yond.” The rates by occupation range from 
75 to 85 per cent among precision watch- 
makers, jewelry workers, and musical instru- 
ment makers to 5 to 15 per cent of the coal 
miners working “at the face” and of the 
signalmen on railroads. 

Generally, the authors seem to assume 
that a declining number or proportion of 
workers age 65 and over in an occupation 
means that those reaching age 65 are no 
longer physically able to do the work. This 
does not necessarily follow. They go on to 
explain that mechanization of certain occu- 
pations affects “survival rates” along with 
the introduction of “superannuation,” 
which is the British term for private pension 
plans. 

All of this assumes a more orderly and 
reasoned process than actually seems to 
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exist, at least in American experience. In 
other words, it would appear that what 
started out to be a scientific statistical study 
to probe work life expectancy beyond age 
65 in selected occupations, based on the 
abilities of workers to continue on the job, 
turns out in effect to be a rationalization for 
what the data seem to indicate has 
happened. One must certainly agree with 
the authors that much more intensive anal- 
ysis of what is actually happening in the 
selected occupations, and in the industries 
in which they function, is needed before 
meaningful conclusions can be drawn about 
valid “survival rates” as the term is defined 
at the outset of the study. 

In conclusion, the book presents a sound 
technical approach to statistical analysis of 
census data by age and occupation. How- 
ever, its most important contribution lies 
in the questions raised concerning the sur- 
vival rates of older workers in various occu- 
pational fields—CHarRLes E. Opett Coor- 
dinator of Older Worker Programs, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


<> 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, by P. Pigors 
and C. A. Myers. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. xi + 711 pp. 


| ban Is THE third edition of a widely used 
text on personnel administration. It 
differs from the previous edition mainly in 
details, although a new chapter on Organ- 
ization Planning and Executive Develop- 
ment has been added and the case mate- 
rials have been expanded. 

The six major sections of the text cover 
the nature of personnel administration, 
handling personnel problems, diagnosing 
organizational stability (morale, turnover, 
transfers, complaints, and grievances), build- 
ing and maintaining work teams (the job of 
the foreman, recruitment, selection, and 
placement on through to discipline and dis- 
charge), wages and work assignments, and 
employee services and programs. In addi- 
tion, 200 pages are devoted to case illustra- 
tions. 

The authors do not attempt to go into 
detail on each of the specific personnel 
topics. They discuss what they consider to 
be the important factors and considerations 
for each topic with emphasis on, as the sub- 
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title of the book indicates, A Point of View 
and a Method for the personnel man. 
Their point of view is generally that of writ- 
ings (though not necessarily practice) in the 
personnel field these days. ‘They present 
their point of view well, for the most part. 

Their method seems to consist primarily 
of “situational thinking” and “policy think- 
ing.” Apparently, policy thinking means 
that the thinker tries to look for generali- 
ties in any situation. If the thinker does 
this, if he gets “inside the situation” to 
understand the unique personal aspects of 
each personnel problem (“person-centered 
thinking”), and if he considers_the timing of 
decisions and actions to be important, then 
he is a perpetrator of situational thinking 
also. 

Much of the discussion is necessarily 
superficial, and assumes that the personnel 
administrator knows the details of the vari- 
ous matters being discussed. This leads to 
a somewhat incongruous situation. The 
reader who knows the details may not need 
the generalities, and one who doesn’t know 
the details may be misled by the discussion. 

For example, interviewing and counseling 
are treated at several points. We are told 
that the personnel administrator as inter- 
viewer must get inside the situation. But, 
aside from some footnote references to 
Rogers and others, we are not told how he 
is to do it. He is to use his “imagination 
to evoke meanings.” Of course, the authors 
do not mean that the interviewer simply 
free associates; but they do not say what he 
does do, and one shudders a little at the 
meaning an untrained person’s imagination 
may evoke from material like this. 

The material on selection testing is likely 
to be misleading in another way. The 
authors discuss primarily the limitations of 
tests and leave the impression (which per- 
haps they did not intend) that testing is 
hardly worth the trouble. This impression 
is fostered when, disregarding a consider- 
able body of evidence to the contrary, the 
authors say that the interview is always a 
valuable selection tool, “when carried out 
with skill.” 

Whether material like this may be harm- 
ful depends upon the training and experi- 
ence of the reader. The book is written as 
if the reader were a personnel administrator 





at the level, say, of a Vice President of In- 
dustrial Relations. (In part, the book is| 
an attempt to justify this vice-presidential | 
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status. Reasonably enough, the authors 
adopt the basic premise that personnel work 
is a line function; that is, it is up to the 
foreman and not the personnel man to deal 
with the workers. Thus, the personnel man 
is only a staff adviser. However, the au- 
thors consider personnel advice to be so 
important as to require representation of 
the personnel function at a high level.) 

The readers of the book are likely, how- 
ever, to be students or professional people 
rather than vice-presidents. These readers 
will benefit from the book if they have 
guidance from a teacher or from their previ- 
ous training and experience to help them 
over the rough spots. Most readers will be 
impressed by the broad coverage of the 
material, and will come away with a better 
appreciation of the complexity of personnel 
problems in industry and government. 
Practically all readers will find the case 
material stimulating and interesting, though 
they may wish that some of the cases could 
be a little more complete and to the point. 
The book contains many references to litera- 
ture, primarily in the personnel field rather 
than in that of psychology or sociology, and 


could serve as a good starting point to a 
reading program in most areas of personnel 
work. Perhaps the book’s greatest value is 
that it presents an organized and rational 
picture of the personnel field as most per- 
sonnel people would like to see it today.— 
ROBERT FiItTzPATRICK, American Institute for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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PLANNING My Future, by Bernice L. 
Neugarten and others. Second edition. 
Chicago: National Forum Foundation, 
1956. 368 pp. 


| p- is A textbook for senior high school 
students, presumably to be used in 
courses in Occupations, Self-Appraisal and 
Careers, Senior Problems, etc. It says many 
of the things that teachers have been saying 
to students for many years. It says them 
interestingly, in brief chapters that are easy 
to read and that are not so condescending 
as such writing often is. 

The book opens with a good simple dis- 
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cussion of aptitudes. Illustrations are ap- 
propriately chosen from beginning jobs. 
There is a hint that individual needs are 
important in choosing a career. A later 
chapter discusses basic needs but does not 
relate them to occupational choice. Chap- 
ter 24 presents a good elementary discussion 
of emotional maturity. 

The book offers an unusual combination 
of subject matter. The first 20 chapters 
deal with self-appraisal, occupational choice 
and preparation for employment. The last 
13 chapters discuss “all-round living, per- 
sonal-social relationships, and creative 
thinking and living.” 

There is not much occupational informa- 
tion in the book, and what there is leaves 
something to be desired. Chapter 5 men- 
tions several sources of occupational infor- 
mation without adequate warning of the 
bias that may be encountered in some of 
them. Chapter 15 on homemaking recog- 
nizes no disadvantages. In the discussion of 
military service there is no mention of the 
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legal provisions for alternate service by 
conscientious objectors. The National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors in 
Washington, D. C., is not included in the 
sources of further information. The recruit- 
ing office is mentioned as an acceptable 
source of information for guidance purposes. 

Chapter 21 repeats the popular fallacy 
that all workers want to find “self-expres- 
sion” in “creative” work, and that special- 
ization of labor makes monotony inevitable. 
The research of the past fifty years to the 
contrary is not mentioned. NJ 

The same chapter advises that “avocations Ben 
should be different from your regular work” Bie! 
and does not mention evidence available 
since 1935 that many workers find their 
preferred recreations in activities that are 
remarkably similar to their jobs. 

Despite an impressive list of 6 authors, 3 
editorial assistants, 14 advisors, and 80 con- foxp 
sultants, there appears on page 63 the state- 
ment that the dial telephone “practically 
cancels out the position . . . of telephone 
operator.” ‘The same error is repeated on 
page 228. Actually, although the Bell Tele- 
phone system is now 80 per cent converted 
to dial operation, there are more telephone 
operators employed today than there were 
in 1920 when the first dial phone was in- 
stalled. At that time there were 115,000 











operators. In August 1955 there were 237,- 
000. Today nearly every large telephone 
exchange in the country is actively recruit- 
ing high school graduates to be trained as 
operators. 

The teacher of Occupations can find a 
more accurate text than  this.—ROBERT 
Hoppock, New York University. 
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